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THE ITALIAN OPERA BUFFA COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
THEATRE ROYAL, LYCEUM. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 
“DON PASQUALE.” 


(Second time). 
Conductor—Sianor Trto MATTRI. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 
“IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO.” 


Conductor—Sicnor Tito Marrs. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 
SIGNOR TITO MATTEI’S CONCERT. 


IN REHEARSAL. 
PETRELLA’S “LA PRECAUZIONI,” ROSSINTS 
“CENERENTOLA,” anp MOZART’S “COSI FAN TUTTE,” 
&c., &c. 


Composer, Conductor, and Director of the Music .. Signor TITO MATTEI, 


Boxes and Stalls to be had at all the principal Libraries and Music Warehouses. 
The Box-office at the Theatre open daily from Ten till Five. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY (SATURDAY 
—CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Malle, Leon Duval. 
r. Santley, Solo violin. Mr. Henry Holmes. Conductor, Mr. Manns. Schumann's 
Symphony, No, 1, B flat ; Spohr's Violin Concerto, E minor ; Overtures, “ L’Hotel- 
lerie Portugaise” and “Benvenuto Cellini.” 
Admission, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Tickets. Transferable stalls for 
remaining 9 concerts, One Guinea; Stalls for this concert, 2s. 6d. 


OYAL: ACADEMY OF MUSIO.—Instituted 1822.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Under the immediate patronage of 
; Her, Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
The HALF TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, the 6th of March, and Termi- 
nate on Saturday, the.16th April. “ 
Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution on Thursday, the 2nd 


of March, and ‘every following i at 11 o'clock. 
order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 

Royat Acapemy or Mosic, ” ? . 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. . * 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, REGENT STREET. 


OR the BENEFIT | of the FRENCH REFUGEES’ 
‘VOLENT FUND, and under the following distinguished Patronage :— 
oo the Comrgsse pg Paris, H.R.H. the Ducnesse pe Caarrres, H.R.H. 
t™ Princesse MArGuERITE of Orleans, Dowacer Marcuiongss of Lothian, 
E e Right Hon, the Lorp Mayor, ARrcHBISHOP MANNING, &c, WerpnesDaY 
“re MAKCH 15 (First Time in England), Professor GLover's New Cantata, 
oar ?ATRICK’S EVE,” With Band and Chorus of 150 rmers, Prin- 

pal Vocalists—King's Daughters, Ethnea and Fethlema, Mdile. Lima Gover, 
S me Lavra Baxter; King of Tara, Mr, Vernon RioBy ; St. Patrick, Hara 

ARL Stepan ; Principal Harp, Miss Emmure Gover ; Conductor, Mr. C.J. Hanerrr, 


ADAME FERRARI begs to inform her Friends and 


Pupils that she has now R ed h fessional ies. —32, 
eFtace, Hyde Park, W. esum' er professional duties. —32, Gloucester 

















ITALIAN OPERA BUFFA COMPANY (LIMITED). 
THEATRE ROYAL, LYCEUM, 


SIGNOR TITO MATTEI 


Has the honour to announce his 


GRAND OPERATIC CONCERT, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH Il, 
To commence at Hight o'clock, 








Artists. 

Mdlle. CALISTO, Mdlle. BRUSA, Mdlle. MONARI. 
Mdille. FAULLO, and Mdlle. COLOMBO. 
Mdlle. BEDETTI, and Mdlle. VERALLI. 

Signor PICCIOLI, Signor FABBRI, Signor GARDONI. 
Signor TORELLI, Signor ROCCA, 

Signor RISTORI, Signor BORELLA. 
Contrabasso Signor BOTTESINI. 
Pianoforte...............Signor TITO MATTEI. 
ODO 


PROGRAMME. 
“ GUGLIELMO TELL.” 
Conducted by Signor Tito Marts. 


PART I. 
“UN ANNO ED UN GIORNO.” 
tta, 


Music by Jotus Bewepicr, 
(First Time). 


. MdlleBRUSSA.-| Lorenzo .. _.. Signor TORELLI. 
Elisa Mdlle. CO 


Conducted by the Compossr. 


PART II. 
CONCERTO in C minor—Pianoforte, Signor Trro Matrst .. 
Conducted by the CompossE. 
ROMANZA, “ Non torno.”—Signor Picctoit . .. 
ARIA, “ Non piu mesta.”"—Mdlle. Veratur.. 
ROMARZA, “ Don Sebastianof”—Signor Rocca aa 
SERENADE, “ La mandolinata "—Signor Garpomt 
SOLO CONTRABA8SO—Signor Betrzsim .. ee és 
ARIA—Malle. Bepzrr: oa eb a << a ES A 
SOLO PIANOFORTE, Grand Walts (dy desire)—Signor Trro 
Marrer e aa ee es +s da pe ee oe 
PART III. 
SCENA E RONDO FINALE. 


“LA SONNAMBULA” 


ee .. Signor FABBRI. {| Conte .. Signor TORELLI. 
ieres, ee Maile. N.N. | Amina .. Mdlle. COLOMBO. 


Conductor Signor Trro Marrs. 
PART IV. 
THE SECOND ACT OF BOTTESINI'S NEW OPERA. 
“ALI BABA” 
.. Signor BORELLA. | Aboul Hassan 
Time 1. | Morgiana .. _*. Malle. FAULLO. 
° ert * Malle. CALISTO. 


"* Conducted by the Composar. 


+. Signor ROCCA. 
Delia 


ConpucTors 
Signori BENEDICT e BOTTESINI. Signori MATTEL e LI CALSI. 


Tickets to be had only of Sig. Marrst, 17, Princes Street, Cavendish Square; or 
of Messrs. Hotcumcs & Romer, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street (W.), where a Plan 
of the Stalls can be seen. 

Boxes (Grand Tier), £5 5s.; Pit Tier, £3 38.; Upper Tier, £2 2s. (to admit four); 
Stalls, 21s. each ; family ticket for four, £3 3s, ; Dress Circle, 10s. 6d. ; Upper Boxes 
5s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Gallery, 1s. 
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SIGNOR TITO MATTEDS 
OPERATIC CONCERT, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH Ist. 
BENEDICT’S OPERETTA, 


“UN ANNO ED UN GIORNO.” 


(Fist Thre.) 
Madlle. BRUSA, Signor FABBRI, and Madille. COLOMBO. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOOIETY.—Exerer Hati.— 
Conductor, Sim MicuarL Costa,—Fripay Marcli 3rd. Mendelssohn’s “ ST. 
PAUL.” Principal Vocalists—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Patey, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. C, Henry, and Mr. Santley. Tickcts 3s,, 5s., and 10s. 6d., 
at 6 Exeter Hall, 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Beernoven Rooms, 27, Haruey 
s Srreet, W. President—Mr. BENEDICT, Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. 
Fifth Season, 1871. The 80th, 31st, and 32nd Concert of this Society, since its 
foundation, will take place on the following dates:—Wexpnespar, Sth April; 
Wepwespay, 17th May ; Wepnespar, 28th June. Annual Subscription, Two Guineas 
(Reserved Seat), and One Guinea (Unreserved). The Card of Membership admits 
to all Concerts, Soirees, and Meetings of the Society and Branches,—* The excellent 
concerts of the Schubert Society afford opportunities to young rising artists to 
appear in connection with professors of great reputation."— Vide Press. Prospectuses 
may be obtained of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W., and 
full particulars from H, G. Hopper, Hon. Secretary, 27, Harley Street, W. 


“ELIJAH.” 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
MARCH Ist. 


HE ORATORIO CONCERTS.—“ ELIJAH,” on 
Wepwespay Evseninc, March 1, at Eight. Madame Rudersdorff, Miss F. 
Chatfield, Madame Patey, Miss M. Severn, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Raynham, Mr. 
Stedman, Mr. J. T. Beale. Mr. Smith, and Mr. Santiey. Conductor, Mr. Barnsy. 
Sofa Stalls, 10s* 6d. Balcony and Area, (numbered and reserved) 5s. Balcony, 3s. 
Area, 2s. Admission, 1s, Tickets at Novello's 1, Berners Street and 35, Poultry, the 
principal Musicsellers,‘and Austin's, St. James’s Hall. 











“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


“ Revivals” will consist ot Pieces hitherto only existing in manuscript, or which 
have been out of print. Selected from the works of Eminent Masters. 


No. 1. 
GRAND FANTASIA, in E and A minor and 


major ... 


This Fantasia was first played in Public by Madame ABaBELLA 
Gopparp, at her Pianoforte Recital in St. James’s Hall, June 


17th, 1869. 
No. 2. 


DRAMATIC FANTASIA, in C major 


Played for the First Time in Public, at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, by Madame ARaBELLA GopDaRD. 


No. 3. 
SONATA, in C major ... 


No. 4. 
SONATA, in E flat major 


No. 5, 
SONATA, in E minor ... 


COMPOSED BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recenr Street, W. 








TUESDAY NEXT. 
R. RANSFORD’S ANNUAL CONCERT, ST. 


JAMES'S HALL, Tugspay next, February 28th, at 8 o’clock, Vocalists— 
Malle. Liebhart, Miss Edith Wynne, Princesse Emma Matschinsky, Miss Poole, Miss 
Ransford, and Madame Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Santley, 
Mr. Henry Phillips, Mr. Ransford, and The London Vocal Quartet. Pianoforte— 
Mr. Brinley Richards, Clarionet—Mr. Lazarus, Accompanists—Messrs, W. Ganz, 
L. Emanuel, and F. Stanislaus. 

Stalls, 6s; family ticket (to admit four), 21s. ; balcony, 3s. ; area, 2s. ; admission, 
1s. Atall Musicsellers. 


HE FISHING SONG. By ithe Composer of “THE 

WEAVER,” will be sang by Miss LUCY FRANKLEIN, at Wood Green, 

March 2nd; The Russell Institution 6th; Bow and Bromley Institute, 20th.— 
Wuirpsrr & Co. 


ME. SANTLEY will sing “THE MARINER,” ‘da 
ms a Song cemposed by Mr. Lovis Drgut, at the Crystal Palace Concert 


DLLE. LINA GLOVER begs to announce that she 

has REMOVED to No, 11, ALBANY Street, Recent’s Park, to where all 

en. Communications in reference to Concerts, Oratorios, &c., may be 
apdressed, 


MUSICAL COPYRIGHTS OF MESSRS. CRAMER & CO. 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on MONDAY, 
March 27, and several Following Days (Sundays excepted), the Entire, Extensive, 
and Important STOCK of MUSICAL COPYRIGHTS and ENGRAVED PLATES 
of Messrs. CRAMER & CO., and comprising the well-known and popular 
Operas of Balfe, Barnett, Benedict, Macfarren, Wallace, and others ; the complete 
series of Classical Works of Beethoven and Mozart, edited by Moscheles and 
Lindsay Sloper—a large assortment of Modern Songs and Pianoforte Music, by 
the most eminent writers of the day. Catalogues are in preparation, 


ELOCUTION AND DRAMATIC ART. 
RS. DAUNCEY MASKELL, of the London Academy 


of Music, prepares Ladies and Gentlemen for the Lyric Stage, also gives 
lessons in Elocution to Clergymen, Barristers, and Members of Parliament.—78, 
Camden Road Villas, N.W. 


MR. OSCAR BERINGER, 
Late Proresson oF THE ConseRVATOIRE AT BERLIN, 
EGS to announce his Return to England. For Engage- 
ments for Concerts and Lessons, address to 
No. 3, WESTOW HILL TERRACE, 
UPPER NORWOOD, 
SURREY. 























PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter, 
Apply to Mr. L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


As played by the Italian Opera Buffa'Company at the Theatre Royal Lyceum, 


UN ANNO ED UN GIORNO. 
OPERETTA. 
COMPOSTA DA 


JULES BENEDICT. 


1, DUETTO (Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano), ‘* Vieni o caro tua son io”.,...... 
2. CAVATINA (Mezzo-Soprano), “‘ Oh che rabbia che despetto” ...... eoueee 
3. ARIA (Baritone), “ Al campo della gloria” oe 
4. DUETTO (Soprano and Baritone), * Ciel che mai reggio” ............ toes 
5. DUETTO Ne tem and Mezzo-Soprano), ‘‘ Infelice,—Poverino" .......... 
6. ROMANZA (Mezzo-Soprano), * Pastorello pien d’amore 

7, ARIA (Soprano), “ Che pit dirvi io non saprei” 

The libretto of the above Operetta, with Italian and English words, 1s, 
London: Duscan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 

By BERNARD FAREBROTHER, 

London: LamBorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 


Berranan Soirées, Conversaziones, Tea Parties, Concerts, 











Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings, Readings, and Meetings, The QUEEN'S 


NCERTS ROOMS, Hanover Square, A new floor has been laid in the large 
hall, a new organ erected, and the ventilation much improved, Early application in 
securing available days is respectfully solicited. Apply to Mr. Hatt, — 
Rosert Cocks, Proprietor. 





OR SALE.—A GREAT BARGAIN.—A Handsome 
ROSEW90D BOUDOIR GRAND PIANO, by Broapwoop, in most exeel- 

lent condition in tone, touch, and appearance. Compass 7 octaves, less two notes 
A and B) in the Bass, May be seen and tried at any time at 91, Ledbury Road, 

estbourne Grove, W. Price £40. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSHBLLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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ENGLISH ACTORS OF OUR“TIME. 
No. 9.—Mr. Aurrep Wraay. 
The kind of performance in which Mr. Wigan’s reputation has been 


acquired occupies much the same position on the stage which “ genre ” 
painting holds in pictorial art. In saying this its value is scarcely 
impugned. In genuine art there is nothing absolutely small. A 
picture of a Dutch boor by Teniers, or a carouse of troopers by Meis- 
sonnier, is as distinct a triumph of art as the highest work of a Raphael 
ora Titian. Some of the most precious monuments of Greek taste and 
workmanship come to us in the shape of gems, ‘There are, however, 
ranks and degrees in the hierarchy of art, and to those whose work is 
confined within certain limits are assigned subordinate offices in its 
temple. ‘The highest places are yielded by common consent to those 
whose effort is directed to the attainment of the ideal and the eleva- 
tion rather than reproduction of the real and the commonplace. 
Aiming rarely at the highest triumphs, Mr. Alred Wigan has almost 
alwaysin_ his successful impersonations confined himself within the 
limits of the real, and his true and remarkable abilities have manifested 
themselves in a few characters seldom of the highest importance. No 
living actor of eminence has probably been seen in so few parts or 
approached more nearly perfection in those which have suited his talents, 
One or two representations by Mr. Wigan may challenge com- 
parison with anything that the stage of France or Germany can present. 
Ata comparatively early stage Mr. Wigan attracted attention by the 
same qualities of intelligence, polish, and moderation he has always ex- 
hibited. Soon after he first obtained—at the St. James’s Theatre, then 
under the management of Mr. Braham—an opportunity of showing his 
capacities, he advanced toa front rank in public estimation, and we find 
him a quarter of a century ago regarded as one of the most iutellectual 
and conscientious actors of the day, His full stature was however then 
disclosed ; the extent as well as the nature of his powers was revealed 
and his reputation has been now for many years ata stand. To acci- 
dent rather than to any other cause we must assign the fact that this 
actor's chief triumphs have been obtained in parts in which broken 
speech or some external accident of the kind has had to be depicted, To 
the poor artist easily copied eccentricities of speech and manner are a 
godsend. By their aid he produces an effect such as without them 
cannot be obtained except by power of psychology and command of 
“ethos"”—to use a classical word for which we have no English equiva- 
lent. In some parts, however Mr. Wigan has shown that he can 
dispense with this aid—on which, however, he has evinced at times a 
natural but regrettable inclination to lean, 

In 1839 his performance of Sir Conrad, in Sheridan Knowles's play 
of Love, directed public attention strongly towards him. A year or two 
afterwards he played in London Assurance, and made a further advance 
in public favour, About this period took place his marriage with Miss 
Pincott, shortly after which event be joined Mr. Keeley’s company at 
the Lyceum. While here he began to be regarded as a successor to 
Mr. Farren, who, even then, was gradually falling off from the stage. 
Mr. Wigan’s style and method are so distinct from those of Mr. Farren 


that it is difficult to institute a comparison between them. Each actor, 
however, took the same class of parts and displayed a moderation 
and delicacy of acting which assuredly were kindred. The characters 
in which Mr. Wigan will be remembered are John Mildmay, in Still 


Waters Run Deep; Achille Talma Dufard, in The First Night; the 
Marquis de Belteterre, in Zhe Poor Nobi ; Monsieur Jacques; and 
possibly the heroes of The Isle of St. Tropez and A Scrap of Paper. Of 
late years Mr. Wigan has appeared in one part belonging to old comedy, 
and in that he was capital. For a few days during the production at 
the Gaiety of an emasculated version of The Relapse, entitled The Man 
of Quality, Mr. Wigan enacted Lord Foppington. His acting in this 
showed gifts which, if any taste for early comedy existed, might be 
turned to most advantageous account. Without realizing the ideal 
Lord Foppington of Sir John Vanbrugh, or that impersonation we 
fancy to have been given by Colley Cibber, Mr. Wigan’s was undoubt- 
edly a fine and intelligent performance, Something of modern realism 
seemed to be infused into old comedy, and Lord Foppington became a 
thoroughly recognizable being. His airs of coxcombry were worn with 
much grace, and his manners, amidst all their extravagance and affec- 
evap. apt a ne a By oat The idea r self-admiration 

cleverly presented. To ‘oppington Lord Foppington was so 
completely the object most worthy pr jamin and affection ie this world 


that vanity became common sense and egotism mere power of perception 


and discrimination. 

In the version of Le Pere d'un Débutante, known as The First Night, 
Mr. Wigan played a broken-down actor whose domestic affections and 
love of heart centre alike in his daughter, Could she once obtain a 
hearing on the stage the dismal penury of their lives would cease, as by 
enchantment. A magician’s wand would convert dross into gold, indi- 
oe into splendour. But not wholly mercenary are the desires of M. 

fard. He is not insensible—how should he be so ?—to the disadvan- 








tages ot the poverty with which he has waged a life-long struggle ; but 
his art is much, and the triumph ofhis child will compensate him for long 
years of mortification and failure. Almost as sweet as applause bestowed 
on himself will be the cheers that greet his daughter’s success. All 
this is seen in the worn-out but eager and feverish old man whom Mr. 
Wigan presents. His dress, and all the obvious indices of poverty 
it bears, show the artist’s love of splendour. and his face is almost more 
threadbare than his coat. To contribute to his daughter’s success there is 
no device to which he will not resort, no measure to which he will not 
stoop. Ifhe has made himself all things to all men, cajoling every one 
in the theatre, from the manager down to the scene-shifter, it is with 
a view to her advancement ; if he has born uncomplainingly rebuff and 
rebuff, it is that she might prosper ; and the sight of the long-sustained 
struggle becomes in the end inexpressibly moving. At length the end 
comes, and with limbs quivering with excitement and feverish eyes 
aglow, he stands and hears the cheers with which his daughter's per- 
formance is received. Nature can endure no mere, and the worn figure 
sinks nerveless sg) erp in the presence of the joy that disables if it 
does not kill. Mr. Wigan’s representation of the Marquis de Belleterre in 
The Poor Nobleman, is in some respects inferior to that of Achille Talma 
Dufard}; the fault liesrather with the dramatist than withthe actor. The 
actor whose life has been so bound upwith the stage that the mimic world 
is to him the real, is a distinct and easily recognizable figure, with whose 
sorrows and hopes we have no difficulty in sympathizing. In A Poor 
Nobleman, however, although the sorrow depicted is one which all can 
understand, the aspects of grief are unfamiliar. To Englishmen the 
dower of a daughter is not what the “dot” isin France. A portion of the 
sorrow of the Marquis appears exaggerated accordingly, and we feel 
throughout as if a more manly part would at once win him our respect 
and free him from the more oppressive of his troubles. Still it is impossible 
to refuse our condolence to the proud and honourable gentleman with 
whom fate has played such tricks that he comes as a pianoforte-tuner 
into the house of his ancestors and there meets his daughter, arrived 
on a similarly humiliating errand. Mr. Wigan evokes the full pathos 
of the scene in this affecting play. It is dificult to imagine a more 
powerful effect produced by means more siiaple than he employs in the 
first act, where he sees his small stock of wine, so carefully hoarded by 
himself and his daughter, drunk off with hilarious prodigality by his 
vulgar associates, and finds himself compelled toconfess the humiliating 
extremity to which poverty has reduced him. To exhibit agony ot 
griet arising from such a cause and to preserve at the same time a full 
measure of dignity was a triumph such as few actors could have won. 
In The Isle of St. Tropez the acting was a little more melodramatic. 
1t abounded, however, in fine touches, and the torment of doubt and 
auxiety by which the mind of the hero was worn was finely conveyed. 
Seldom, moreover, have the physical effects of disease and suffering been 
exhibited with more power and subtlety than they were in the later 
scenes of the play. In no part has Mr, Wigan been more generally 
popular than in John Mildmay, in Std Waters Run Deep. The acting 
in this, however, cannot be compared with that in the pieces we have 
named, for the simple reason that the part does not offer equal 
scope. All that can be done with it Mr. Wigan does. He shows ad- 
mirable command of feeling, and he wears the dissembler’s cloak with 
perfect ease, His manner of turning the tables upon those who have 
calculated on an easy triumph over his simplicity and ignorance is good ; 
but the part is by no means difficult, and the impersonation has none of 
the subtle touches we have indicated in other performances. 

There are pieces in which Mr, Wigan has appeared to eountep 
which have not maintained their hold upon the public. Such are The 
Trustee, The Double Marriage, Time and the Hour, On the Cards, and 
Dreams. In The Trustee Mr. Wigan played cleverly enough a noble 
old Frenchman, who, having been entrusted with a large sum of money, 
becomes so anxious about it that in a fit of somnambulism he removes 
it, To save his honour he replaces the money with what he intended 
for his daughter’s dower, The motive is not widely different from that 
in other pieces in which the actor has been successful, and the repre- 
sentation of the struggle between honour and love for his daughter are 
strongly depicted. In Time and the Hour, a baronet who has ecmmitted 
a murder was played with moderation, and in The Double Marriage a 
capital picture of a French gentleman was afforded. Neither perfor- 
mance, however, was often repeated. Mr. Wigan's representation or 
Adolphe Chavillard, the acrobat aud conjuror, in On the Cards, was 
unworthy of the actor’s reputation, which, indeed, no recent perfor- 
mance has enhanced. Of the two parts played by Mr. Wigan in Dreams 
—Rudolph Harfthal and the Rittmeister, his father—neither had any 
special character of excellence; while the character of the young 
murderer, in The Life Chase (Drame de la Rue et la Paix), 
fine as the tragic culmination was, was weak as a whole. — Almost 
the only thing which can be charged against Mr. Wigan’s acting 
is that it has fallen into certain grooves, Down these it runs 
smoothly and easily enough, but once out of them, it makes little 
progress. In his later moreover, Mr. Wigan has not 
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shown the admirable taste in dreas and make-up which he previously 
exhibited. 

The performances to which we have challenged attention are 
few, yet they are sufficient to build up a solid and enduring 
reputation. They have one gift, moreover, which separates them from 
most English acting, and, brings them into closest affinity with the 
best acting of France—their moderation. Not only are they correct 
and void of all semblance of caricature, but they are free, as a rule, from 
even the slightest form of over-accentuation. Accurately to depict the 
conventional phases of modern life, yet to show emotion beneath them; 
to convey sometimes the intensity of emotion by means of the very 
restraints which suppressit ; to pass from humour to pathos so naturally 
that one is scarcely aware of the transition; to mark the phases of 
eccentricity and pathos, so as instead of conflicting with, to enhance each 
other, must certainly be held a high achievementin art, and to this 
achievement Mr. Wigan may undoubtedly lay claim. .K. 


—o-— 
ARTISTS AND ARTIFICE. 


We hope Judge Sutherland may find it in his conscience to refuse 
the motion of the proprietors of The Rochester Union and Advertiser to 
transfer Mr. Max Strakosch’s libel suit from New York to Monroe 
County. The points at issue in this remarkable case are so interesting 
to the world at large, and the testimony, if we get all that we are 
promised, will be so entertaining, that no courts except those of the 
metropolis ought to have the trying of it. Mr. Strakosch complains 
that when he was about bringing the Nilsson troupe to Rochester The 
Union and Advertiser damaged his businesss by a “ false, scandalous, 
and malicious libel,” to the effect that Nilsson was not a “first class 
artist,” equal to Jenny Lind, that 4 dollars was too much for a ticket, 
and the natural result of every Nilsson concert was to make a score 
of thieves. ‘The defendants plead justification, and also aver in their 
answer that the clever manager has taken unfair devices to prepossess 
the public mind—or, to speak coarsely, that he is a swindling humbug. 

By all means let the quarrel be fought out on these issues, Judge 
Sutnerland’s decision may settle several important controversies. It 
may set at rest the dispute about Nilsson’s style of vocalism, upon which 
there is at present a difference of opinion. The learned Judge has not 
heard her himself, but-he has “seen her at church.” Let the fair 
Swede take the stand and give his Honour a stave—a bit of the mad 
scene from Hamlet, for instance, with appropriate costume, and, if 
possible, with straws in her hair. If Judge Sutherland, after that, be 
still unable to decide (which we do not anticipate), let Mr. Strakosch 
call the thirty-eight witnesses whom he has in waiting in this city. 
There is an eminent member of the bar at whose house counsel assures 
us that Miss Nilssonhas dined. If, as we infer, the lady on that occasion 
“obliged with a song,” the evidence of this gentleman will be deeply 
interesting if not absolutely conclusive. A second question is involved 
in this trial not less momentous than the question, Can Nilsson sing ? 
We mean the question of the duties and immunities of criticism. Is it 
libellous to say that Jenny Lind is better than Nilsson? When a 
journalist reviews a concert, in the exercise of his professional function 
must he do it with the fear of a lawsuit before him? Suppose a musi- 
cal critic knows nothing about music—and that happens sometimes— 
will the court punish him for making a foul of himself? And if he 
thinks the entertainment is not worth the price charged for it, is it 
criminal for him to say so? 

These are matters in which at least two professions have a particular 
concern; but we anticipate for the public at large much more enter- 
taining results from the secondary branch of the case,—the inquiry, to 
wit, whether Mr. Strakosch is a scandalous old humbug. This can be 
properly pursued only in New York. The aris of management flourish 
in their perfection nowhere in America except here, and their details 
can only be explained by the shabby-genteel ayents, connoisseurs, door- 
men, ticket-dealers, and broken-down artists who hang about New York 
concert-rooms andthe offices of the minor newspapers. What astonish- 
ing developments a shrewd lawyer might reach by the testimony of 
“the man abead,”—that brilliant and plausible creature in a satin 
scarf and varnished boots, who contracts an intimate friendship with the 
critic before the company arrives, and has such wonderful anecdotes of 
the great star, and stories of European triumphs. He dictates the 
opinions of The Morning Mash-Tub, and The Evening Ecstacy. He flat- 
ters the not very wise critics of those not very judicious organs of public 
opinion, tempts them perhaps with a peep behind the scenes or admis- 
sion to a dress rehearsal, gets them to print puffs in advance, and on the 
night of the first performance takes care of them between the acts. 
They publish enthusiastic notices next morning, and believe they are 
giving their own honest verdict; but the man ahead has suggested every 
word. Every great concert troupe, besides, has a following of subordinate 
agents, dingy fellows, with a semi-professional aspect, questionable 
linen, and uncertain boots. They hang about the box-office by day, 
and haunt the lobbies at night. Nobody knows how they live or what 





they are good for. If the courtcompelled them to tell how they earned 
their pay, don’t you suppose the tale would be amusing? ‘There are 
certain bar-rooms and beer-cellars, mostly in the neighbourhood of 
Union Square, wherein a less reputable set of loungers can always be 
found. They know all the managers, and understand all the tricks of 
the trade, and could tell many a queer story of humbug if the lawyers 
would only ask them. We could point out half a dozen journalists, who 
would give piquant but unwilling testimony in such a case; and the 
literary gentlemen who write letters to the country papers and adver- 
tisements concealed under all manner of ingenious forms would have 
their disclosures also to unfold. 

Do we mean to imply therefore that Nilsson is an impostor and Stra- 
kosch a humbug? Notatall. The success of the prima donna may 
have been stimulated by professional arts; but it is an unmistakable 
popular success for all that. Whatever critics may say, we feel that she 
is one of the world’s great singers, and if we knew that Strakosch had 
bribed every critic in America, that rare Northern voice would captivate us 
all the same. Neither do we denounce Mr. Strakosch as a humbug 
because he knows how to make money. If men are willing to be led, 
why should he not lead them? If we insist upon giving him four dol- 
lars, why should he be content with two? Nay, if he sees the chance 
for a splendid stroke of advertising in this very libel-suit, we shall not 
abuse him for his shrewdness, and we hope Judge Sutherland will give 
him every assistance the law allows. Humbug or not, the art of man- 
agement is a great and tantalizing mystery; and if these Rochester 
editors can throw any light upon the ways that are dark and the tricks 
that are vain, we beg them to do it without unnecessary delay.—New 
York Tribune. 


——)——— 


SOCIAL INFLUENCES UPON CREATIVE ART. 
BEETHOVEN. 
(From the ** New York and Boston Orpheus.”’) 

“The first most necessary knowledge in all arts is-that of form,” 
says Mr. Ruskin, and the noblest productions of all kinds and all ages 
bear testimony to the truth of his words: but one evident object of 
ultra-modern composers, especially those of “ the future,” is to treat all 
form as mere formality, to sever the electric chain which should unite 
a conception, making it one from end to end, and substitute for unity 
any wild, incoherent utterances that may arise in their disordered and 
uncompact imagination, failing to see or disdaining to own that light 
rises out of order, and beauty from proportion, although the very thing 
they affect to despise constitutes in itself one of the noblest charms of 
music. Another object is to be constantly emotional, or sensational, to be 
always aiming at a climax, which, thus frequently introduced, ceases to 
be any climax at all—to colour their score so highly and extravagantly 
that the music “ dies in its own too much,” or offends by its distracting 
effect-seeking. 

Music, like every other art—like life itself—is a mixture of the 
spiritual and sensuous, of reason and feeling ; but the purpose of ultra- 
modern composers is obviously to destroy that union, the representa- 
tives of the fatal rupture being, on one hand, the voluptuous Italian, 
shivering and quivering with sensual or spasmodic emotion, and per- 
sistently sacrificing everything to sound; on the other, the hazy 
German, who, by his exclusive devotion to what he calls ‘‘ meaning ” 
(Bedeutung), renders himself utterly unintelligible without columns of 
explanatory matter. In neither do I recognize healthy art, but evidences 
rather of its approaching dissolution. And is this the fault of our time ? 
Isit owing to social influences that Italian melody, once so justly famed 
throughout the world for her chaste loveliness, shows herself like a 
painted old courtesan, now using the most meretricious blandishments, 
Row screaming, not singing, in caricature of frenzied passion’ Is it in 
consequence of social influences, that the deeply poetical spirit which 
once animated the immortal masters of Germany, and attuned their 
accents with such truthfully touching eloquence to the ideal expression 
of character and dramatic purpose, without sacrificing musical beauty, 
is made to give place to the efforts of men who seek to give a mere 
realistic application to the most purely ideal of all arts, and whose work, 
always pretentious, rarely agreeable, and sometimes “ magnificently 
impossible,” invariably need the aid of a peculiarly-constructed libretto, 
philosophical treatise, or marginal commentary to render even the in- 
tention comprehensible—men who do not scruple to offer us absolute 
ugliness of melody or harmony, or both, for “ meaning,” and any 
amount of monotonous tautology for the sake of individualizing and 
being “characteristic.” And is all this the fault of our time ? Are we 
really so depraved in taste ? 

Let us examine here the general question of Social Influences upon 
Creative Art, and observe how far they should affect the highest order 
of productions, It certainly appears impossible, even if it were desirable 
for an artist wholly to escape the social influence of the age in which 
he lives. Every generous and genial nature, and such especially is that 
of the legitimate artist, is inclined towards what is termed progress— 
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he seeks eagerly and lovingly for new manifestations of the beautiful 
—he must have the sympathy of his fellow-creatures his noblest reward 
being the consciousness of having brought to their hearts and minds 
the elevating and refining influence of his inspirations; but the truest 
liberal remembers there is a past as well as a present. The most 
obsequious panderer to a corrupt public taste must admit that the 
noblest and most genuine popularity is that which, passing triumphantly 
through the endless mutations of mere taste and fashion, has endured 
for ages in every clime ; while the most enlightened critic must readily 
recognize those deathless inspirations which make the whole world kin 
and striking the “electric chain with which we are darkly bound,” 
spiritually unite the first man with the last. That we cannot 
escape the social influence of our time is quite true; but every 
age has its own good and bad, and it is for the heaven-gifted 
artist who is, as Schiller says, “the son and not the slave of his 
time ” to sympathize only with the best, which, unhappily, never lies 
upon the surface of things and is so intimately connected with the 
worthiest of all times that the essential resemblance must necessarily 
be much greater than any difference arising from temporary influences. 
—Metastasio says:—“ The bee and the serpent will both extract 
nourishment from the same flower, but in one it turns to honey while 
in the other it becomes poison.” 

Beethoven the greatest composer of modern times, is eonstantly cited 
by those who mistake licentiousness for liberty, as a great musical 
revolutionist, a “rebel” against the laws which such men as Handel, 
Bach, Haydn, and Mozart respected,—a musical apostate whose mission 
it was to prepare the way for Richard Wagner and Liszt—and this as 
an excuse for a!l the anarchy, incoherency and ugliness their own 
craziness, laziness, and amazing presumption could audaciously exhibit 
to the world as great writing. Beethoven was a professed republican 
and judging from his upright character, a sincere one. During his time 
occurred the revolution in Sweden (1772), the declaration of American 
independence (1776), the establishment of the French republic (1791), 
the unprecedented triumphs of the first Napoleon; a fierce war upon 
monarchical institutions in the course of which the persuasive argument 
of the headsman’s axe was applied to the necks of Louis XVI. and the 
Queen of France (1793), while Louis X Vil. was destroyed by the slower 
process of imprisonment (1795)—if nothing worse tremendous world- 
shaking events,—which doubtless inflamed Beethoven’s imagination, and 
influenced his character. For a long time he believed in the ultimate 
triumph of the people all over the world, although the murder of fallen 
monarchs and other sanguinary enormities committed by what he 
probably considered to be necessary instruments of fate, doubtless 
shocked his sensitive and noble nature. There was the monstrous 
dismemberment of Poland by Russia, Prussia, and Austra, with its 
concomitant atrocities, and the despotism under which he himself 
lived constantly before his eyes to counterbalance if not absolutely to 
justify the horrors of the other side of the situation. What Beethoven 
saw and admired in this republicanism, was the shaking off of injurious 
trammels upon personal independence, and the free expression of thought 
an epitaph upon mere empty titles—uame-worship, and the accidental 
advantages of birth—the commencement of civil and religious liberty ; 
not reigns of terror in which one form of tyranny was substituted for 
another with a new name, not disorder and misrule representing a 
moral and social chaos, 

Thus we find the outward influences of the time exemplified in 
Beethoven's later works by a widening of the forms of musical art ; by 
an extension of the expressive powers of inusic as such; by an unpre- 
cedented boldness in applying the resources of harmony as such; 
and not by the destruction of anything really worth preserving ; not by 
any disingenuous attempt to make music dependent for its effects upon 
something which is not music. So conservative, indeed, was Beethoven, 
with all his liberalism, that if we were to take away all of Haydn and 
Mozart that may be found even in his very finest works we should take 
a great deal. Ifa few self-sufficient musicians choose to pick out some of 
the exceptional proceedings of a great man and build a theory upon 
them, they are of course at liberty to do so; the better informed, 
however, will never believe in it, but continue to recognize in Beet- 
hoven the most instructive example of how an artist may be subjected 
to the social influences of his age without sacrificing those grand 
immutable principles which are not of an age, but for all time 

Howarp Gtover. 


Letrstc.—At the sixteenth Gewandhaus Concert, Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller appeared in the two-fuld capacity of composer and executant. As 
the former, he contributed a ‘ Suite for Pianoforte,” two Songs for 
Chorus of Female Voices, and an overture to Schiller’s Demetrius. The 
orchestra performed Bach’s F major ‘Toccata, arranged for orchestra, by 
Esser, and Schuinann’s Symphony in B flat major. ‘lhe programme 
included, also, a setting by Rheinberger, for female chorus with harp, of 
the Eighty-third Psalm. 





JOACHIM AT THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Pall Mall Gazette.”) 

The most crowded audience of the season was drawn to St. 
James's Hall by the announcement that Herr Joseph Joachim 
would make his first appearance. ‘The great violinist— greatest 
of violinists, indeed, both as executant and as faithful interpreter 
of all that is most beautiful in the art he professes — was 
welcomed with enthusiasm. This is as it should be; for Herr 
Joachim, though extraordinarily endowed, is, by his own choice, 
art’s devoted servant, and never, like many of his contemporaries, 
uses art as a mere pretext for egotistical display. Give him the 
simplest quartet by Haydn or Mozart, and he bestows as much 
thought upon it as upon the most elaborate and pretentious of the 
later works of Beethoven. When he plays Haydn and Mozart, 
he makes us think only of Haydn and Mozart; when he plays 
Beethoven, he makes us think only of Beethoven; and this is 
invariably a rule with him, no matter upon what music he may 
be engaged. There is not in our remembrance a more self-deny- 
ing, as there is not in our remembrance a more thoroughly accom- 
plished, artist judge him from what point of view we please, than 
this prince of Hungarian musicians. But to discuss merits so 
unanimously recognized is unnecessary. We believe that the 
violinist does not exist who, however sensitively jealous of others, 
would decline to make an exception in favour of one in particular, 
and to admit Herr Joachim as his superior. In fact were it not 
so, the world would step in and make the exception on its own 
account. We have said before and say again, that Herr Joachim 
is at this moment art’s most loving and zealous, no less than its 
most richly gifted, disciple, and is thus fairly entitled to the 
position he has won and the universal esteem he enjoys. 

The programme did not include a single piece from either 
J. S. Bach, or Beethoven— Herr Joachim’s idols; it com- 
prised, nevertheless, enough to enable him to vindicate his right 
to be credited as facile princeps among violinists, Mendelssohn’s 
really ‘‘ grand” quintet in B fat for stringed instruments (No. 2) 
is one of those compositions which enable Herr Joachim to put 
forth all his strength ; and seldom has he led it more superbly. 
Each of the four movements was nobly set forth; but, perhaps, 
the adagio, in which Mendelssohn approaches so nearly to 
Beethoven that he might even be mistaken for Beethoven, was 
the finest exhibition of all. In the last delivery of the theme, 
where the othef instruments accompany the first violin, tremo- 
lando, Herr Joachim surpassed himself. His companions in the 
quintet were Herr L. Ries, Herr Straus, M. Zerbini, and (the 
Joachim of the violoncello) Signor Piatti. It could hardly by any 
chance have been better executed. 

Herr Joachim’s solo was J. S. Bach’s marvellous Chaconne with 
twenty-nine variations, which he has played so often at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, but never more magnificently With 
what simple majesty he delivers the theme—with its wide spread 
harmonies, so difficult to express upon the instrument—and with 
what rare felicity he imparts to variation after variation a marked 
individuality, while presetving that balance which keeps together 
and gives unity to the whole, need not be said. Enough that 
the chaconne was heard from end to end with the old delight and 
applauded with the old fervour. That Herr Joachim had to sub- 
mit to the usual penalty for so brilliant a display will be readily 
believed. The audience, indeed, would gladly have listened to 
the theme and its many variations over again but on returning 
to the platform Herr Joachim gave another piece, from the same 
inexhaustible source, and with the same success. 

The last composition in which the Hungarian violinist took 
part was Schubert’s quintet in A for stringed instruments—an 
early work, written when its author was scarcely twenty-two, but 
none the less attractive for that reason. In this quintet the pianist 
was Mdme. Schumann; and a more spirited performance could 
scarcely have been heard. 

Now that Herr Joachim has arrived, the Monday Popular 
Concerts may be said to be at their zenith. 


Bentirx.—Herr Carl Tausig has gone to Italy, for the benefit of his 
health, the state of which is far from satisfactory. : 

Diisse.porr —Herr Th. Ratzenberg, Court Pianist to the King of 
Saxony, has been offered the post of Professor at the Royal School of 
Music in Stuttgardt. 
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ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


Mr. Barnby is apparently resolved to make J. S, Bach’s setting 
of the Passion according to St. Matthew an annual feature at 
his Oratorio Concerts. He is justified in so doing after the pains 
he must have bestowed upon getting it up, and the marked success 
which attended its performance at Exeter Hall iast year. That 
so sublime a work should have been allowed by musical Germany 
to lie on the shelf unnoticed for an entire century seems astound - 
ing. And yet that such was the case is incontestable, for between 
1729—when it was first given at St. Thomas's Church, Leipsic, 
on Good Friday—till 1829, when Mendelssohn, then a mere youth, 
but full of enthusiasm for Bach, obtained permission, after much 
vain soliciting from his crabbed old master, Zelter, to have it per- 
formed at Berlin, it had never once according to concurrent 
testimony, seen the light. But since the triumphant success 
of Mendelssohn in 1829, it has become known to most of 
the principal cities of Germany; and though we cannot find 
that its popularity among the Germans is, as some would por- 
tend, equal to the popularity of Handel’s Messiah among ourselves, 
it assuredly, in a degree more restricted, may be looked upon, 
from a musical point of view as the German Messiah. ‘There is, 
however, an essential difference between the two oratorios. ‘That 
of Bach, one of five he is believed to have composed on the same 
plan, was expressly intended for Church uses, while that of Han- 
del had no such intention, Again, while Bach's oratorio: simply 
elucidates the Passion, the suffering and the burial of the Saviour, 
Handel's extends over a much wider sphere, and consequently 
admits of larger and more varied musical treatment. But this 
question has been sufficiently discussed before; and we have 
only to add that if Bach’s Passion could ever be made as generally 
popular with us as is the Messiah of Handel, we should hail it 
gladly as a sign of progress in more than one sense, inwardly 
confessing at the same time that something very nearly akin to 
a miracle had been accomplished, 

It was the Passion of St, Matthew with which the Oratorio 
Concerts were ‘‘ inaugurated” the other evening ; and a more 
promising beginning of a new season (the third) of these sterling 
entertainments could hardly have been desired. Last year the 
oratorio was given at Exeter Hall; this time St. James’s Hall 
was the arena. Without entering into any argument about the 
antagonistic claims of the two buildings, as fitted for the purposes 
of music, we may unhesitatingly affirm that the second perform- 
ance of the Passion was far superior to the first. This is all to 
the credit of Mr. Barnby, whose endeavours to obtain as good a 
general execution as possible, without the advantage of such 
unlimited preparation as continental conductors enjoy, deserve 
hearty recognition. How arduous was the task he had set him- 
self musicians need not be told. But he approached it undaunted, 
and success in a great m.casure may justly be said to have 
rewarded his spirited and praiseworthy efforts. That all the 
choruses—to the clear and emphatic utterance of some of which, 
the double choruses especially, the larger accommodation afforded 
by the Exeter Hall orchestra is, for evident reasons, more 
favourable—were equally well done, it would be untrue to say. 
Nevertheless, the average performance was singularly effective ; 
and, on the whole, we have never heard the opening double- 
chorus, “Come, ye daughters, weep with me”—to name the 
most elaborate and trying of them all—go so smoothly and with 
such precision. ‘The antiphonal passages, where Zion exhorts 
and the faithful inquiringly respond, were admirably brought 
out; while the touching Lutheran choral (‘*O Lamm Gottes 
unschuldig ”), which firmly pursues its course above all the 
intricate combinations of vocal and instrumental harmony, was 





| heard throughout as if there had been nothing that could possibly 


interfere with its distinct enunciation. After this successful 
dealing with what, although the oratorio begins with it, is the 
severest test of efficiency on the part both of singers and players, 
there was little reason to be apprehensive about the sequel. 
That the double-chorus, ‘“‘ Have lightnings and thunders in 
clouds disappeared ?”—which, according to Mr. Barnby’s arrange- 
ment, ends the first part—produced, as at Exeter Hall last year, 
the effect of the evening, may easily be credited ; and yet we must 
again protest against the omission of thesplendid and nobly wrought 
out chorus, ‘‘O man, thy heavy sin lament,” which, according 
to Bach’s own score, succeeds it. Any true lover of Bach’s 
music would greatly prefer having this chorus retained to hearing 
its immediate precursor twice over, as was the case the other 
night. Without entering into further details, we must be content 
to add that the chorals, almost without exception, were sung ina 
manner which did itifinite credit to Mr. Barnby’s Choir, and that 
the double-chorus, ‘‘In tears of grief we here recline,” which 
brings the scene at the sepulchre and the oratorio itself to an end 
—perhaps the loveliest and most expressive piece of all—was 
given to perfection. 

A line must suffice to say that the recitatives and solos in 
which the oratorio of the Passion is so rich could scarely have 
been confided to artists more competent to dothem justice than 
Madame Rudersdorff (soprano), Madame Patey (contralto), Mr. 
Cummings (tenor), and Herr Stockhausen (bass)—all practised 
musicians, We were glad to find the pathetic air, ‘‘ Have mercy 
upon me, O Lord,” assigned last year to a soprano, now restored 
to the voice for which it was originally meant—a contralto. 
The violin obbiigato accompaniment to this air is as striking and 
appropriate in its way as that tothe ‘* Benedictus” in Beethoven’s 
Second Mass, It could hardly have been better played than by 
Herr Pollitzer (leader of the orchestra) ; nor could the pianoforte 
accompaniment to those recitatives indicated in the score by 
‘figured hasses” have been entrusted to one more able to handle 
them discreetly than Signor Randegger. In conclusion, we do 
not see why, when the assions Musik is performed in a concert 
room, there should be more curtailment than is found absolutely 
necessary. Ifthe original practice of having a sermon between 
the two parts into which the oratorio is divided were adopted the 
case would be different. But this, like the singing of the tunes 
of the chorals by the congregation, appertains exclusively to the 
Church ; and as Bach’s great Protestant music seems very un- 
likely, at any rate in the present time, to be heard .in one of our 
English churches, and as we are compelled in order to hear it at 
all, to go to a concert room, we confess we should like to hear it 
as nearly as possible in its integrity. 


Viexya.—Lerr Johann’ Strau-s's new operetta, Indigo und die vierzig 
Réuber, was a great success on the first night, a fact due to the joint 
attractions of the music, the splendid mise-en-scene, and, above all, the 
admirable way in which the artists sustained their parts. With regard 
to the hook, Herr Johann Strauss has not been- more fortunate than 
other Gerinan composers, 

Hamburau.—Cherubini’soverture to Les Abencerrages,and Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony in A major, were the principal orchestral pieces, 
at the Jast Philharmonic Concert. The singer was Signor Hmilio 
Pancani from the Scala, Milan. err Vr. Grtitzmacher, from the 
Royal Operahouse, Dresden, played a new Violoncello Concerto, by 
Herr Taubert, and took part with Herren Louis Lee, Sebastian Lee, 
and Klies, in Herr Franz Lachner’s “ Serenade.” 

Cotogne.—Sixth Gtirzenich Concert: —Overture to Manfred, 
Schumann; Adagio and Allegro trom the Violin Concerto No. 6, 
Spohr (played by Herr Japhat); Symphony in D major, Mozart; and 
Missa Solennis, C major (Op. 86), Beethoven. Fourth Soiree for 
Chamber Masic :—Trio-Nocturne, Schubert; Stringed Quartet, A minor, 
Schnmann; Pianoforte Concerto, E flat major, Field; and Stringed 
Quartet, 1° minor, Beethoven. 
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ITALIAN OPERA BUFFA. 


The successful production of a new work has been followed by 
the no Jess successful revival of an old one. Cimarosa’s comic 
masterpiece, J! Matrimonio Segreto, except on one occasion (in 
ba when revived at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under Mr. E. 'T. 
Smith, with Signor Ciampi as Geronimo, had not been heard for 
more than twenty years—that is to say since Mr. Lumley revived 
it with Lablache, Parodi, Alboni, Calzolari, &c., at Her Majesty’s 
‘Theatre, and his example was followed by the directors of the 
Royal Italian Opera with a still more powerful distribution of 
characters, Tamburini, Mario, Grisi, Persiani, and Angri being in 
the ‘‘cast.” Such combinations in the present time are not to 
be expected; but Cimarosa’s opera, even as given now by the Italian 
Company at the Lyceum, must always constitute a lively enter- 
tainment, and its tuneful, fresh, and spontaneous music delight 
as of yore. 

The story of the clandestine marriage between the daughter 
and chief ak of a rich old tradesman, who aspires to higher 
family connexions, is too familiar to need re-telling. Nor is it 

uisite to describe music which, composed eighty years ago, 
still lives, and, though much seldomer produced on the stage than 
it deserves, is, thanks to certain pieces, concerted and solo, which 
may be taken as fair average specimens of the whole, nearly as 
familiar through another medium, ‘That among these pieces 
are the trio for Carolina, Elisetta, and Fidalma (“ Le facio un 
inchino”), the duet for Geronimo and the Count (‘ Se fiato in 
corpo avete”), and the air for Paolino (“ Pria che spunti ciel 
Aurora”), it is almost superfluous to add. The finale to the first 
act is also well known to the majority of amateurs as an admir- 
able example of combination and of gradual progress, step by 
step, to the climax. In certain qualities—longo intervallo of 
course—it may be compared with the first finale in the Figaro of 
Mozart, a contemporary whose genius Cimarosa not only esteemed 
very highly, as more than one historical anecdote can prove, but 
whom he followed, however distantly, as a model. ‘The jinale in 
Jl Matrimonio Segreto is built upon precisely the same plan as 
that in Le Nozze di Figaro, although far less elaborately developed. 
Duet swells into trio, trio into quartet, quartet into quintet, and 
quintet into sestet-—which last brings all the characters together, 
and thus the climax is attained. 

Taking things as they go, and considering the means at dis- 
posal of the directors, it cannot be denied that the performance of 
Ll Matrimoniv Segreto at the Lyceum is extremely good. ‘The 
orchestra, under the direction of Signor Bottesini, who seems to 
take quite as much interest in Cimarosa’s opera as in his own 
Ali Baba, thereby showing himself a true artist, no less than an 
accomplished musician and conductor, is all that can be wished. 
It should be borne in mind that the sparing use of wind instru- 
ments which, in comparison with that of modern writers, dis 
tinguishes the scoring of the Neapolitan composer, makes a large 
body of “ strings” less materially essential. And this is more 
especially the case in the present instance ; for, although in the 
Lyceum orchestra the string instruments are not over numerous, 
every performer, from Mr. H. Weist Hill, leader, downwards, is 
really competent. At all events, Cimarosa’s overture and accom- 
paniments are played with equal precision and spirit, and, so far, 
all purposes are answered. About the chorus there is no difficulty, 
seeing that in his Matrimonio Segreto the old master has dispensed 
with that element of operatic effect, which, among Italian com- 
posers, it was reserved for Rossini to lift into importance. 

The six characters who figure in // Matrimonio are assigned at 
the Lyceum to Signor Borella (Geronimo); Signor Fabbri 

Paolino, Geronimo’s adventurous clerk); Signor Rocca (Count 
binson, the nobleman to whom Geronimo wishes his eldest 
daughter wedded); Madlles. Brusa and Colombo (daughters of 
Geronimo) ; and Mdlle. Bedetti (Fidalma, Geronimo’s sister). 
In stating that the personage who stands out conspicuous from 
among the rest is the deaf old merchant, Geronimo, by his very 
forcible assumption of which part Signor Borella has again won 
favourable reco ition, we must at the same time recoxd that 
every part in the opera is carefully represented, and that the 
general effect is admirable. Mdlle. Colombo, with her bright 
and pleasant soprano voice, sings the music of Carolina exceed- 
ingly well, and acts her part with appropriate timidity and 
demureness ; Mdlle. Brusa, always careful, takes commendable 





ains with the music assigned to the jealous and conceited 

‘lisetta, though she seems to have very little notion how the 
character should be pourtrayed; Mdlle. Bedetti’s Fidalma is 
satisfactory both in a vocal and dramatic sense, the impersonation 
of the mature maiden aunt being much better adapted to her 
means than that of the budding ward, Rosina. Signor Fabbri is 
as lachrymose as need be, and a more lachrymose hero than 
Paolina it would be difficult to name—despite “‘ Pria che spunti,” 
one of the most graceful of tenor airs, which Signor Fabbri sings 
by no means badly; and, lastly, Signor Rocca is a very accept- 
able Count Robinson, and fairly earns his share of applause in 
“Se fiato,” the buffo duet with Geronimo—from, which, by the 
way, Donizetti in Don Pasquale, and Rossini, in La Cenerentola, 
were not too proud to adopt an occasional suggestion. But 
the life and soul of the opera, as now presented, is Signor Borella, 
who, cleverand amusing all through, and especially in the irresistible 
Jinale to Act 1, rises to absolute excellence in the situation where 
the hopes of the ambitious and thrifty old merchant are dispelled 
by the information that his daughter, Carolina, has been secretly 
married to Paolino, his clerk. ‘This is a dramatic touch, to be 
named with some dramatic touches happily not yet forgotten ; 
and the impression it creates upon the audience is such as to con- 
vince any one that exhibitions of true art upon the lyric stage, 
comparatively few as they may be, are still tolerably sure of being 
appreciated at their worth. That Signor Borella is endowed 
with any large amount of “humour” we are as yet unable to 
perceive ; but that he is a thorough master in bis own peculiar 
line appears to us undeniable. A Lablache is a rare phenomenon 
—a Ronconi still rarer; and in the absence of such as they, an 
artist like Signor Borella is right welcome. Nothing more need 
be said about this performance of Jl Matrimonio Segreto, which 
admirers of the genuine school of Italian lyric comedy can hardly 
witness without a certain degree of satisfaction, aware as they 
must be that, until Rossini, with additional modern appliances, 
gave Ii Barbiere to the world, Cimarosa was its most gifted 
representative. 

—)—— 

NEW PHILHARMONIC SOIREES. 


The second soirée of the season took place at St. George’s Hall 
on Wednesday evening week, when a full attendance testified to 
the interest-these evenings create. Conspicuous amongst the pro- 
fessional performers were Mdlle. Zellner, the pianist, and M. 
Hammer, from Paris. ‘rhe lady isa clever executante, and in 
asonata by Beethoven for pianoforte and violin displayed her 
powers admirably. M. Hammer, in addition to the violin part of the 
sonata, executed with skill and finish one of Vieuxtemps’ con- 
certos, and like Mdlle. Zellner was warmly applauded. Madame 
de Meric sang an air from Rossini’s Messe Solennelle and also 
a French chanson, with charming taste. Miss Blanche Gotts- 
chalk introduced a new song, entitled ‘The Dream,” 
composed by her sister, Miss Clara Gottschalk, which was also 
received with favour. ‘The amateurs were no less fortunate than 
the professionals. Bach’s fugue on the letters of his name, 
and Liszt’s “* Rhapsodie Hongroise” were given by an amateur 
lady pianist ; and the concerted music was well rendered. ‘ 

Miss Emriche, in ascena of Gluck’s, and Miss Beverley, in 
Handel's ** How Sweetly,” delighted the audience. Herr Ganz 
accompanied the vocal music in excellent style; aud Mr. A. 
Barth assisted on the harmonium. The next soirée is announced 
for March 22. 


WE regret to say that Signor Piatti has been seriously indis- 
posed. ‘This will account for his place being taken at the 
Saturday Popular Concert of the 18th and the Monday Popular 
Concert of the 20th inst., by Mr. Daubert. 

FRraxkront-on-TRE-Matxe.—Prince Oscar of Sweden, President of 
the Swedish Academy of Music, has presented Herr Julius Sachs, a 
resident here, with the gold medal of the Academy. 

An American paper begins an obituary notice of a lately deceased 
musician thus :-— 

“ From that primeval hour when the fiat of the Eternal becante operative 
through Adamic transgression, each fleeting moment has seen entered on the 
roster of the spectral host new levies from the sons of earth.” 

In the name of the Prophet—figs. 
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SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Director—Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE TWENTIETH CONCERT OF THE THIRTEENTH SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
On SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 251n, 1871, 
To Commence at Three o’ Clock precisely. 





Programme. 
QUINTET, in C major, for two Violins, two Violas, and Violon- 
cello. (First time at the Monday Popular Concerts.)}—MM. 
. Morart, 
Handel, 
Beethoven, 


Handel. 
Schubert, 


JoacuiM, L. Rigs, Straus, ZERBINI, and Prartirs.. vie ° 
SONG, “ Let me wander not unseen”—Madame Fiorescr Lancia .. 
SONATA, in E flat, Op. 27, tor Pianoforte alone—Madame SCHUMANN 
SONATA, in A major, for Violin, with Pianoforte accompaniment-- 

Herr Joacuim = fs a be ” be i us 
SONG, “ Le Berger sur Ja montagne "—Madame FioreNce Lancia. 

Clarionet obbligato, Mr. Lazarus rs RA vy, * ie 
TRIO, in D major, Up. 70, fur Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello— 

Madame Scuumany, Herr Joacutm, and Signor Piartt .. oul 


Mr. BENEDICT. 


Beethoven. 
Conductor 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST CONCERT 
ON MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 271s, 1871. 
To Commence at Eight o'Clock precisely. 





Programme. 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in D minor, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 
(By desire)—MM. Joacim, L. Ries, Stravs, and Piatti ve 
SONG, “© Adelaide "—Mr. Artaur Byron oi nis ba a 
VARIATIONS ON A THEME from the “ Eroica” Symphony, for 
Pianotorte alone—Madame Scnumany oe we oe ee 
PART I. 
DIVERTIMENTO, in E flat, for Vielin, Vivla,and Violoncello—MM, 
JOACHIM, STRAUS, and Piatt: .. 
ROMANCE, ‘Unter bDliihend 
Mr. Artuor Brrox 4: oe oe oe es ee ee 
SONATA, in G, Op. 30, No. 3, for Pianoforte and Violin—Madame 
Scnumann and Herr Joacnim .. ev 
Conductor 


Schubert, 
Beethoven. 


Beethoven. 


Y aS — as .. Mozart. 
deluii n” (£uryanthe)— 
Weber, 





oe oe oe .. Beethoven, 
Mr. BENEDICT. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balecny, 3s. ; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, 
28, Piccadilly ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 4%, Cheapside ; Hays, Royal Exchange 
Buildings; R. W. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street ; and Chappell & Co., 50, 
New Bond Street. 

N.B.—The Entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 

Place only. 


BIRTH. 

On Sunday, February 19th, at Upton Farm, near !Reading, Mr-. 

Tuomas Case, wife of Tuomas Casz, Esq., and daughter of Prcfessur 
Sterndale Bennett, of a son. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Pirr Pitt.—Not exactly. The passage referred to was as 
follows :— 

‘The brilliant ‘ star’ of this season has been, as might be expected, Mdlle. 
Christine Nilsson. This accomplished lady and eminent public favourite has 
been far better cared for at Drury Lane than her distinguished rival, Madame 
Adelina Patti has been treated at Covent Garden, while Madame Patti has 
been, &c.”” 

There are four “ has beens” in this passage. But let have-beens be 
have-beens. The case was not as Mr, Pitt Pill puts it ; and in every 
other point he is wrong. 

Epsraim Buttock.—Mr. Bullock’s letter is inadmiseable. Mr. Ran- 
degger did produce Méhul’s symphony in G minor last summer, and 
Woelfl’s symphony in the same key wag played at the first Philhar- 
monic Concert ; but these facts are beside the question. 


NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). it is requested that Advertise- 
ments may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on 
delivery. 
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“YOUR NOTES OR —.” 


\UBSTITUTING “ money” for “notes,” and a much fore- 

shortened view of a pistol-barrel for the dash, we have 

a sequence of demand and enforcement very familiar not 

long ago to passengers on Hounslow Heath and elsewhere. 

Times have changed since then. Claude Duval is as 

extinct as the Dodo; and his degenerate successor, the 

garotter, stands in so great fear of the “cat” that only at 

rareiintervals does he snatch the fearful joy of throttling a 

fellow-creature. But, in reality, nothing dies; it only 

goes through a series of mutations; wherefore your “ Stand 

and deliver” man is still alive and working; not with 

pistol-barrels, nor with throat-compressing fingers, perhaps; 

though with “ persuaders” in some cases equally adapted 

to his ends. Nobody can hope to escape him, for his 

ubiquity has increased according to the ratio of his distance 

from the meshes of the law. Thus far our ancestors had 
the advantage of us. 

“Dick Turpin once on Hounslow Heath 
His bold mare Bess bestroder, 
And there he saw the Bishop’s coach 
A-coming along the road-er.” 

But Dick was not always on the watch, and many a 
coach drove safely home without giving him the trouble of 
putting a couple of balls in the coachman’s “nob,” to 
“‘purwail on him to stop.” Qur modern Dicks are 
always “there or thereabouts,” in some form or other, 
and, as a rule, they come down upon you in a form little 
expected, and under conditions which place you at the 
greatest possible disadvantage. Of course, if a man or 
woman attempted extortion for his or her private benefit, 
he or she would lose the game. In vain would such a net 
be spread in the sight of any bird, seeing that any bird— 
even the owl—would spread his claws in front of his beak, 
and decline to be caught. The modern plunderer is not 
selfish in the vulgar sense of wanting to fill his own pocket. 
He approaches his victim garbed as an “angel of light,” 
makes him disgorge in the name of charity, and snuffles a 
benediction as he goes off with the “swag.” Nobody is 
safe from him. He knows a new tenant quite as promptly 
us does the baker or the milkman, and at once demands 
subscriptions to the local “Society for the Distribution of 
Asses’ Milk,” intimating a polite and roundabout threat of 
ostracism unless the response be satisfactory. Nothing is 
easier than to start him out of his lair. Once let it get 
abroad that a man has money, or owns that which can be 
turned into or produce money, and the modern Turpin 
swoops down upon his prize. He is not, however, as logical 
as he is keen-scented. He makes invidious distinctions, 
and oppresses one class while letting another go compara- 
tively free. For example, on A he levies contributions in 
cash and kind, but from B, and C, and D, he is satisfied with 
such money as he can get. This is unfair, and the unfair- 
ness concerns us, because it is upon musical artists that the 
imposition most often falls. Here, however, let us be just 
to Turpin. In the case of singers and players we do not 
believe that he is intentionally cruel. ‘Che man simply 
cannot comprehend the idea of property in musical notes. 
Talk to him about sugar, silks, coal-scuttles, and Thorley’s 
Food for Cattle, and he knows very well that they represent 
money's worth. Hence, we never find him making calls 
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down Oxford Street, “requisitioning” those articles. He 
prefers to take more portable and available coin. But the 
musical professor's notes are, in his eyes, not money’s worth, 
to seize which is a deprivation. They are simply a kind of 
magic formula for raising money, entailing no cost upon 
those who utter it. Hence his exactions from singers and 
players; hence the cool effrontery with which he makes 
extortionate demands, and the unintelligent wrath with 
which he encounters refusal. It is time the delusion should 
end, as it speedily would end were every intended victim 
to bow Dick off his premises whenever he comes on plun- 
dering thoughts intent. Artists must look to this, or soon 
everybody will think them fair game, and they will become 
the Ishmaels of society, in the sense of having every man’s 
hand against them. Does anybody doubt that already 
matters are serious? If so, we will put a case to that body, 
as follows :— 

Ali Baba is a seller of Tyrian purple who has left 
Ispahan and settled in Regent Street, where he flourishes. 
The Persians go-to war with the Belooches, and get 
beaten ; for which Ali Baba is very sorry. There is great 
distress in Ispahan, and Ali bethinks him that Western 
money would relieve it. “By the beard of the Prophet,” 
says he, “I will get up a concert, whereat the artists shall 
sing and play for nothing, and whereof the proceeds shall 
go to the far-away sufferers.” So he demands the services 
of Brown, and Jones, and Robinson cum multis aliis. Now, 
Robinson is a generous man, who has already done his 
utmost for Ispahan. Therefore, he writes to Ali Baba 
declining to sing for nothing, and stating the reasons why. 
Immediately does Ali Baba garble the correspondence ; 
find out a congenial print, and hold Robinson up to public 
execration as a churlish and uncharitable fellow. 

What does the reader say ?—“ This case is absurdly ex- 
aggerated ?” Not at all. It is quite within the limits of 
probability—nay, the like of it has happened. In other 
words, modern ‘T'urpinism has reached its apotheosis. Is 
there to be an end of it now? Will not artists of every 
kind set their faces like flints against the monstrous 
exactions to which they are exposed? No? Then by all 
means let Turpin have at them; and they are well served if 
he grinds their noses into the dust. 


Mr. Sts Reeves is at Clifton. He returns to London on 
Tuesday. 

At the Italian Opera Buffa this week, Signor Borella has 
Obtained a new success, as Don Pasquale, in the opera of that 
name. Particulars in our next. 

At the Crystal Palace Concert of this day, Schumann’s first 
my A and an overture by Berlioz are in the programme, 
Mr. H. Holmes is to play a violin concerto by Spohr. 

At the Saturday Popular Concert to-day, Mozart’s quintet for 
string instruments, in C major, is to be heard for the first time. 
At the concert on Monday evening Herr Joachim is to lead the 
great quartet of Schubert in D minor. 

THE great and deserved success obtained on Thursday night by 
one of Bach’s double-choir motets at Mr. Henry Leslie’s second 
concert, will doubtless lead to a second performance of the same 
elaborate and masterly composition. 

WE are informed that nothing definitive has yet been arranged 
with regard to Sir Michael Costa’s undertaking the post of Con- 
ductor at Drury Lane Theatre, during the forthcoming season of 
Italian Opera. 

Mr. Joun Boosry’s London Ballad Concert on Ash Wednesday 
was one of the most successful he has given. St. James’s Hall 
was crowded to suffocation, and the performance was heard with 
the utmost delight from end to end. Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
Santley were both present ; and thus the admirers of legitimate 
English singing were satisfied to their hearts’ content. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


M. Paspetoup, conductor of the famous ular. conceris of 
classical music at the Cirque Napoléon, is in London. He was 
at the Crystal Palace Concert on Saturday, and found that the 
orchestra since his last visit (twelve years since) had progressed 
materially. ‘his should encourage Mr. Manns to go on farther 
in the same path, 


Tue scheme for educating the English nation in musical 
matters by means of an alliance between South Kensington and 
John Street, Adelphi, goes bravely on. Towards the prelimin- 
ary six concerts a guarantee fund of £2503 has been subscribed, 
and the number of tickets taken is 453. At this rate of progres- 
sion something may be done towards the end of the 20th 
century—by which time Albertolatry will have died out, and 
« South Kensington ” with it, perhaps. 


Tue American critic whose depreciation of Mdlle. Nilsson has 
brought his journal into the law courts, is thus described in a. 
rival print :— 

“ At the close of the concert there appeared upon the boards of the 
hall a ghostly and cadaverous looking mortal—tall, gaunt, flabby, with 
a straggling blonde moustache, and pale sickly hair, vermilion eyes, 
and a prevailing expression of curquisiteness—a fair specimen of ani- 
mated stuffed dog. His Supreme Puttiness assumed a sinile that was 
child-like and bland, and warbled forth in broken cadence the following 
question : ‘ Memselle, will you pawdin me fo’ asking you what war the 
ongcores? \’m a reporter for the paper heah, and wish to write a 
cruter-cism on Memselle Nilsson? ‘Certainly, sir, I‘ replied, and 
furnished him with the desired information. ‘Thereupon, he gazed 


with his faded eyes at vacancy, as if in a lunatic paroxysm, and 
struggling his awkward parts into closer, more cohesive contact, sub- 
sided.” 

Charming people, these Americans! Notat all personal. Oh! 
no. 


THE unscrupulous use made of critical remarks never meant to 
bear the inference it is intended the buying public shall draw, has 
long been notorious. A case in point is thus referred to by the 
Athenzum of last week :— 

“ Last week we reviewed a novel called Eventide. As there was 
appended to an advertisement of the book, which appeared in the same 
number, a quotation from the Atheneum that might seem to refer to 
Eventide we think it right to state that the quotation was from a 
review, that appeared in our columns in 1860, of a novel by the same 
author.” 

The above we suppose, belongs to those “ tricks of trade” which 
the elastic commercial conscience allows to pass without challenge. 
But it is none the less dishonest. 

Some short time since, the management of tine Operahouse at Berlin, 
—which is still denominated ‘‘ Royal,” despite the elevation of his 
Majesty of Prussia to the Imperial dignity—contemplated producing a 
new version, by R. Benedix, of the book of La Figlia del Reggimento, 
under the title of Die Regimentstochter von Sedan. The notion has, 
however, been abandoned, and the opera will continue to de represented 
in the time-honoured form with which all opera-goers are familiar. 

No news about the Drury Lane Italian Opera is yet to be 
depended upon. Rumours fly about, but no one can catch them, 
and if they were caught nothing could be extracted from them to 
be of any use to any speculators or news-mongers. Nevertheless, 
time will show, at least if time is affable, which is not always the 
case, but may be so at this pinch if all is to the right. 


A weiter in the Daily News objects to theatre-going under 
existing conditions on the ground that you have not time to dine 
comfortably before going to the play, that you mustn’t talk when 
you get there, that the unmarried woman of the imaginary play 
going party wouldn’t be worth talking to even if you might talk 
to them, that the box-keepers extort money from you, and that, 
if the house be crowded you are likely to get your evening coat 
creased.. Here are abundant reasons why the writer in question 
should not go tothe play. But how do these reasons affect the 
public at large? The great majority of playgoers dine, not at 
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ight, but in the afternoon, if not in the middle of the day. 
ey don’t want to talk even to the married women of their party, 
referring to give their full attention to the performance, they 
foagh at the box-keeper’s claim for fees, and they have no even- 
ing coats to get creased. It is all a question of liking or not 
liking theatrical performances. In France theatres begin (or 
did begin) as soon, and the middle class dine as late, as in Eng- 
land. Moreover the theatres of Paris are far more incommodious 
and infinitely worse ventiJated than those of London ; and yet the 
causes which, according to the fatigued voluptuary of the Daily 
News, are fatal to playgoing in England, have in France (as, 
indeed, we imagine in England itself) proved absolutely without 
effect. 





Tue Russian papers announce the death of the composer Seroff, 
a composer who—as Meyerbeer’s mother said of her son to Heine 
—was ‘“ not obliged to write music.” Indeed, Seroff’s first inclina- 
tions in connection with the art which, when a young man, he 
cultivated merely as an amateur, led him to produce not music 
but musical criticisms ; and, in the opinion of many, it would 
have been well for him if he had been content with showing what, 
in the way of operatic art, ought to be done instead of attempt- 
ing it himself. Like Wagner and Berlioz, he was fond of point- 
ing out the absurdity of certain conventional forms in opera ; but, 
like Wagner and Berlioz, he did not invariably succeed, while 
ayoiding these forms, in producing music as interesting as it was 
doubtless original, Prussian journalists praise Seroff for having 
always endeavoured to give his music a national character— 
which in the case of one of his two or three operas, called Judith, 
would seem to say more for his patriotism than for his good taste. 
Even those Polish ethnologists who, as if to damn the Russian 
nation beyond the possibility of redemption, assign to the ‘* Mus- 
covites” a Hebrew origin, would smile at the notion of Judith 
being made to sing in the Russian manner. But Seroff was less 
a child of Russia than a disciple of Wagner. Like Wagner he 
considered national legends good subjects for operas, and, like 
Wagner, he neglected—perhaps could not invent—what is called 
‘‘tune” and cultivated in lieu of it (what is called) “ continuous 
melody.” Many of Seroff’s criticisms on contemporary performn- 
ances were published in French by the Journal de St. Petersbourg. 


ee 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Tue first concert of the season (twenty-ninth) of the Schubert 
Society took place on Wednesday, 15th inst., at the Beethoven 
Rooms. One half of the programme, according to the practice of 
the Society, consisted of F. Schubert’s compositions—including his 
Sonatina (Op. 187) for piano and violin (Herr Schrattenholz 
and Herr Ludwig); Impromptu, pianoforte; solo violoncello, 
“Ave Maria” (Herr Schuberth); “ Morning Greeting ” (Mr. 
Perkin) ; “The Wanderer,” sung with great success by Mr. 
Lauder, and ‘Gute Nacht” (Mr. Desmond Ryan). ‘The second 
part opened with Rubinstein’s Grand Trio in B flat, played by 
Herr Schrattenholz (piano), Herr Ludwig (violin), and Herr 
Schuberth (violoncello) ; the other instrumental pieces being 
Concerto, violin, Mendelssohn (Herr Ludwig); solo piano- 
forte, Andante, Liszt; and Tarentelle, H. Herz (Mdlle. Ferrari 
de Campoleoni). Amongst the members who made their first 
appearance was Mdlle. Lina Glover, who was much applauded in 
a valse (composed expressly for her), and in Glover's song, ‘“ ‘The 
Pet Linnet.” The other vocal pieces were “The Message,” Blu- 
menthal (Mr. Perkin) ; ‘The Legend of the Sea,” Lemmens (Mr. 
Lauder); D. Ryan’s new ballad, ‘The French Soldier's Fare- 
well,” sung by the nr sagt and Randegger’s ‘I Naviganti” 
(Mdlle. Glover, Mr. Perkin, and Mr. 1). Ryan). Herr Schuberth 
conducted, and the concert was a success, ‘The second soirée 
will take place on Wednesday, April Sth, the anniversary of 
Spobr’s birth, when the first part of the programme will be 
devoted to his compositions. 

Ar the concert recently given by Mdlle. Carreno, the chief feature 
was her own playing of several works for pianoforte solo; among them 
Beethoven’sSonata in E flat, Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat, and a Scherzo 
Caprice in C sharp minor, together with a valse, “ Le Printemps,” the 
two last showing that she possesses ability as a compoeer in no ordinary 
degree. Mdlle. Carreno was assisted by Mdme. Famagalli, MM. 
Sivori, Eayres, Zerbini, and Daubert, with whose help the concert 
passed off very agreeably. 





Mapame Puzzi’s third soirée musicale took place on the 16th, at 24, 
Belgrave Square, and was largely attended. The performers included 
Mdlle. Fanny Puzzi, Miss Enriquez, Mdme. Veralli, Mdme. De Meric- 
Lablache, MM. Cobham, Gardoni, Ciabatta, Delle-Sedié, De Kontski, 
and Paque. Among the successes of the evening were M. Paque’s 
violoncello solos, Rossini’s “ Ai capricci,” sung by Mdme. Veralli and 
Signor Ciabatta, Randegger’s “ Marinella,” given with great effect by 
Signor Gardoni, and the “ Crucifixus,” from Rossini’s Messe, sung by 
Mdme. Lablache. At the piano were MM. Ganz, Romano, and 
Deacon. 


A warGe audience filled the Public Hall, South Norwood, on 
Tuesday 21st, to enjoy a concert given under the direction of W. 
Trelawny, Esq. Many hundreds were unable to gain admittance, the 
large hall having been filled long before the time announced for the 
concert to begin. Mr. C. J. Bishenden was engaged, and had a most 
enthusiastic reception, both his songs being encored, The other ladies 
and gentlemen also showed great ability in their respective solos, 
Mdlle, Nalugang was the accompanist, and Mr. Newbury the conductor. 


Roya Acapemy or Mustc.—The Students’ Concert of Thursday 
evening was given at the Rooms of the Institution, in Tenterden 
Street. ‘The following is the programme :— 

Madrigal, “O that the learned Poets” (Orlando Gibbons, 1612); 
Studies, Adagio Mareato, in C minor, and Allegro Giecoso in A flat minor, 
pianoforte (Moscheles), Mr. Weekes; Duettino, ‘‘Io resto fra le lagrime ” 
(Donizetti), Miss Rebecea Jewell and Mr. Wadmore ; Air, ““O tuneful voice ” 
(Haydn), Miss Fanny Williams; Sonata in F sharp (Op 78), pianoforte 
(Beethoven), Mr. Cook; Serenade (MS.), “ Sleep, gentle Lady, sleep ” (Parry, 
student), Mr. Parry, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Wadmore; Fantasia in D 
minor, pianoforte (Mozart), Miss Turner; Aria, “Nasce al bosco,” £zio 
(Handel), Mr. Wadmore; Duetto, ‘“ Prendero quel brunettino,” Cosi fan 
tutte (Mozart), Miss Grahame and Miss Jessie Jones ; Scherzo in B flat minor, 
pianoforte (Chopin), Miss Whomes; Glee, ‘Crabbed Age and Youth” 
(Stevens), Mr. Perry, Mr. Howells, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr, Parry ; 
Allegro Grazioso, from MS. Sonata in G, pianoforte (Kemp, student), Mr. 
Kemp; Song, “The Skylark” (Miss G. Bairnsfatber, student), Miss 
Sophie Ferrari; Three Musical Sketches, ‘The Lake, Millstream, 
snd Fountain,” pianoforte (W. S. Bennett), Miss Green; Song, ‘ Once 
more, enchanting Maid, Adieu” (Brinley Richards), Mr. Howells; Duet, 
“The Angel” (Rubinstein), Miss Sophie Ferrari and Miss Francesca 
Ferrari (second study); Studies, Repos d'Amour,” ‘Si, Oiseau, j'etais & 
toi je volerais,” pianoforte (Henselt), Miss Channell (Potter exhibitioner); 
Quartet, “Over the Dark Blue Waters,” Oberon (Weber), Miss Frith, Miss 
Rebecca Jewell, Mr. Shakespeare (second study); and Mr. Wadmore; Song, 
‘*My Favourite” (Molique), Miss Goode; Hunting Song, MS., “ Waken, 
Lords and Ladies gay ” (Miss Field, student). 

The young students were not all in such “ force” as we have been 
accustomed to see them, owing, perhaps, to the “long vacation.” A 
few weeks practice will, no doubt, rub off a little of their rust and set 
them all to rights. Nevertheless, there were some quite up to the 
mark, among them Mr. Weekes, who played two studies by Moscheles 
steadily and, well; Miss Rebecca Jewell, who sang with Mr. Wadmore 
Donizetti's duet, Io resto,” intelligently and gracefully; Mr. Wad- 
more, who gave the air from Handel’s Hzio, capitally ; and Mr. Kemp, 
who played a clever movement from a sonata of his own composition, 
so well, that we should have been pleased had he repeated it. We 
must also include among the list Miss Sophie and Miss Francesca 
Ferrari, whose voices blended charmingly in a duet by Herr Rubinstein, 
and Miss Turner, who played a fantaria by Mozart excellently. Miss 
G. Bairnsfather and Mr. Kemp accompanied the vocal music on the 
pianoforte. ‘The next Students’ Concert will take place on Thursday 
evening, March 30th. 


A simpLe invention has been perfected by Messrs. George Carr & 
Co., of Cannon Street, whereby transposition on the pianoforte has been 
obtained in a very easy manner. The method isas follows :—The key- 
fraine is made in duplicate, and on it is screwed, by means of ordinary 
thumb-screws, the action making it perfectly rigid. At each extreme 
end of the keys the block of wood called tie “ key-block ” is also at- 


tached to the key-frame, and thus rendered moveable. These blocks 
are pierced with holes exactly a semi-tone apart, in which small pegs of 
wood are inserted. When it is required to alter the piano to a higher 
or lower pitch the pegs are taken out, and the key-board can then be 
moved with the smallest possible power up or down the scale, To meet 
the hammers, when used either way, there are extra strings, so as to 
enable the performer to have a full compass instrument, always to play 
upon ; and sufficient length is allowed to make it available for transposi- 
tion into any key. The advantage of this piano to musicians, especially 
vocalists, can hardly be over-estimated, as it affords a mechanical means 
of changing the key in which.a piece of music may be set, so as to ac- 
commodate the voice of the singer. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Lreps.—The popular concert in the Town Hall on Saturday was an 
excellent success. Miss Hiles, Miss Margarette Ellis,and Mr. Thornton 
Wood were the vocalists; Dr. Spark accompanied and played two organ 
solos. Mr. Wood was encored in both of his songs, which he sang with 
great vigour. Mr. John Barnett’s beautiful song, “ The Parted,” was 
sung by Miss Anna Hiles with charming expression and effect. 

We read the following in the Leicester Chronicle :— 

“Mr. Henry Nicholson’s concert, in Temperance Hall, was sucvessful, 
from a pecuniary and from a musical point of view, a result to which 
the presence of Mr. Sins Reeves and Mr. Santley greatly contributed. 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley were in admirable voice, and were 
received with enthusiastic demonstrations, their performances on every 
occasion being loudly and persistently re-demanded, a compliment 
gracefully acknowledged but not acceded to, except in ‘Tom Bowling,’ 
sung by Mr. Reeves, ‘ ‘he Vagabond,’ by Mr. Santley, and ‘ All's 
Well,’ sung as no other two living vocalists could have imparted to it. 
Miss Stephen, Miss D’Alton, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Lazarus, Mr. Shake- 
speare, and a choir, under the direction of Mr. Lohr and Miss Deacon, 
assisted. Mr. Sidney Naylor was conductor,” 

Curroy.—A correspondent favours us with the following :— 

“ Miss Home, late pupil at the Royal Academy of Music, gave a 
matinée at the Victoria Rooms on Saturday the 18th. Singing with 
more freedom and confidence than when she was last in Ciifton, the 
excellent qualities of her voice were heard to advantage. The sound- 
ness of her method and the grace of her style appeared conspicuously 
in the touching Romanza e Preghiera from Otello, and in a charming air 
of Lotti, ‘ Pur diceste,’ the last being re-demanded. ‘ Spohr’s Romance, 
“ Rose softly blooming,” was rendered,’ says the Western Daily Telegraph, 
‘with a depth of tender plaintive sweetness we have rarely heard sur- 
passed,’ while Mozart’s ever fresh ‘ Batti Batti,’ with its brilliant violon- 
cello obbligato, admirably executed by Mr. A. W. Waite, served to dis- 

lay the musicianlike qualities of both singer and accompanist, Miss 
vat was well supported by Miss Grace in the harp accompaniment 
to Rossini’s air ; aud a variety of classical and popular pieces were per- 
formed by that lady, Mr. Waite, and Herr Janeck of Bath. The 
latter, a pianist, of merit was heard for the first time in Clifton, and his 
style of playing was much admired.” 

Matverx.—From an occasional correspondent we hear as follows :— 

“On St. Valentine’s Day a capital entertainment, consisting of music 
and reading, was held at the National Schools, North Malvern, in con- 
nection with the Working Men’s Institute of that district. Amongst 
the Malvern performers were Messrs. T. E. Lucy, F. G. Russell, J. M. 
Evans, T. B. Athorne, J. Vaughan, W. B. Fisher, H. Wilson, Mr. 
Tuson, &c,, all gentlemen of ability. On the following Monday a mis- 
cellaneous concert was held in connection with the Malvern Link 
Working Men’s Institute at the Lecture Hall. There was a large 
audience, and the musical performances of Miss Lane, Miss Spicer. Mr. 
Stevens, Mr. ‘Tuson, Mr. Gowland, Mr. Hall, and others, were duly 
appreciated. Mr. Holt presided at the pianoforte. On Tuesday even- 
ing Mr. Higley, organist of Holy Trivity, arranged a capital miscel- 
laneous concert which passed off with eclat, and was largely attended. 
Miss Spicer took part in the performances, and Miss Plant sang very 
aweetly two pretty songs. This concert was given in aid of the North 
Malvern Institute, and was held at the National School Rooms. 
During the past week the little fairy actress, Miss Lydia Howard, said 
to be only six years of age, has been giving performances at the Con- 
cert Hall, which have been largely attended.” 





Tue Glasgow St. Andrew Society offers prizes for the two best essays 
on the Influence of the Ballads and Songs of Scotland. 

Tue anniversary dinner of the Dramatic, Musical, and Equestrian 
Sick Fund Association was held on Wednesday at Willis’s Rooms, under 
the presidency of Mr. ''om ‘l'aylor. As is customary at these anniver- 
. saries the ladies dine with the gentlemen at table, and the toast of “ The 
Ladies” was responded to by one of themselves. In proposing this 
toast, the chairman spoke of the manner in which the board was graced ; 
adding that as public dinners were the most fertile fields for the cul- 
tivation of the art of humbug, the presence of ladies, whether as 
encouragers or checkers of humbug, was equally desirable. Their 
smiles, their looks, and their sweet voices, always winning, were never 
more irresistible than when exerted to extract base and filthy lucre 
from men’s pockets in a good cause: In the absence of Mrs, Stirling, 
owing to afiliction, Miss Amy Sedgwick responded to the toast. She 
said that her excuse for speaking that evening was her desire that those 
Present should assist in relieving those whom circumstances had com- 
pelled to ask for assistance. The ladies, while contentedly occupying the 
place nature had assigned them, that of second to man, in the great 
—- of life, were anxious to be first ang foremost in every work of 
charity, 





ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

_On Monday week an important decision was arrived at by the Restor- 
ation Committee of St. Paul’s. The first point relating to the prin- 
ciple on which our Metropolitan Cathedral should be completed was 
decided, and as this will materially affect all that relates to its internal 
arrangements, it demanded a large amount of careful consideration. 
The question was where the organ should be placed, and depending upon 
this whether there should be one organ or two for the services of the 
Cathedral. The subject was referred first of all to a sub-committee, 
consisting of some of the chief musical men in the country. ‘Their 
decision was unanimously in favour of removing the existing choir 
organ (Father Smith’s) to the entrance to the choir, dividing it into 
two parts, and placing the one on the north and the other on the south 
side, against the blank wall where the monuments of Lords Nelson and 
Cornwallis now stand. By continuing the choir stalls to the iron rail, 
now serving in the place of a screen, it would be possible to erect the 
organ above the new stalls, and so increase its power, without allowing 
it to extend more than six feet from the wall on either side. By adopt- 
ing this plan the clergy and singers would be brought more towards 
the west, and the two parts of the Cathedral would be so connected 
that for the Dome Services the lay clerks and choristers would naturally 
fill the choir, whilst the congregation outside would be close to them ; 
in this way the need for a second organ would cease, and the present 
unsightly erection in the south transept might be swept away. At a 
very influential meeting of the executive committee, last Monday 
week, this proposal was finally discussed and agreed to all but unani- 
mously, there being only one dissentient. It will take some little time 
to prepare for active operations, but we hope that immediately after 
Easter the desirable improvement will be proceeded with, and that by 
that time the committee will see their way to put in hand other 
important portions of the work necessary fur the completion of the 
cathedral.—John Bull. 

—po—— 


THE TROUBLES OF A TENOR. 
(From the “ Chicago Republican.”) 

Signor P. Brignoli, of which the P may stand for Pietro, Pasquale, 
Presto, Pianissimo, or Piu-mosso, the world knows not, although the 
world knows P. Brignoli as well as it knows its own father. Indeed the 
civilized American who has not heard and admired the “ silver-voiced 
tenor” might as well confess himself a nobody, and make away with 
himself at once. This being the case, of course we don't need to waste 
a word in explaining who Brignoliis. The familiar old catechismal 
queries—** Who was the first man?” “ Who slew the Philistines ?” &c., 
are not more readily answered than “ Who sings ‘ La mia letizia’ ?” 
* Who does ‘ Com e gentil’?” ““ Who comes ‘into the garden, Maud’? ” 
It may be said, however, by way of celebrating Signor Brignoli’s virtue’s, 
that he sings the best high B flat, forte e stringendo, turns off the best 
love duet, wears the best clothes, caters the best souper, makes the best 
salad, selects the hest vintage, and, when opportunity presents, drives 
the best team of any man in America. He changes his costume eight 
times a day and is always splendidly gotten up. His salads and ragouts 
have always an individuality and display, collectively, the versatility of 
which bespeaks genius. There is one, which he makes for Mdlle. Nils- 
son, which covtains every possible ingredient except strychnine, 
hydrocyanic acid, and belladonna. He will keep an audience or a party 
waiting a hour for his changes of costume, with the easiest grace con- 
ceivable in a corpulent compatriot of Christopher Columbus. He can 
compose you a clever march, or even a symphony, and play it well upon 
the piano. He can gush with sentiment, or effervesce with mirth ; 
and he can turn a Fairbank scale at 220. LP. Brignoli is moreover a bit 
superstitious. He places his trust mainly in a stag’s head, which, some- 
body has told him, is a complete talisman against danger. This he 
constantly carries about with him, on his railroad journeyings, encased 
in an elegant box with a convenient handle. He also wears a small 
golden duplicate of it in the shape of a scarf-pin. Unfortunately Sig. 
Brig. had not acquired this valuable accident-insurance apparatus 
until after he got smashed up in Indiana, five years ago ; else that event 
would never have happened, and Sig. Brig. would not now have 
the bother of spending the 8,000 dols. recently awarded him on account 
of that accident; and everybody knows that Sig. Brig. has an 
utter aversion to spending money. Unfortunately, also, the stag’s head 
is not a sure preventative against lawsuits ; if it were, this story had not 
been written, For Sig. Brig. was up yesterday before no less (and 
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no greater) a dignity than Chief-Justice Bunyin, on a suit for debt’ 
The way it happened was this: a man named Batey came into posses- 
sion of an old claim of 49 dols, against an Italian Opera company which 
one Chizzola had brought here, or attempted to bring here, early 
last summer, and which had been dubbed by its slippery impresario the 
« Brignoli Opera Troupe.” Chizzola, who should at once anglicize his 
name into Chiseler, had also given outtosome that it was Brignoli’s enter- 
prise. Accordingly, when Batey heard almost simultaneously that the 
great tenor had won his Jawsuit and that he was coming to Chicago 
with Nilsson, he exclaimed, “ Fee! faw! fum !” &., meaning tha the 
would get out a capias against the silver-voiced tenor the moment he 
should set his airy foot on Chicago soil. ‘The capias was served.  Brig- 
noli took it with more equanimity than silver-voiced tenors usually 
take capiases. He agreed to appear before the solemn bar of Bunyin at 
10 o’clock yesterday morning. He possessed a mind cunscious of its 
own recitude, as well as a voice conscious of its own altitude. He pos- 
sessed, moreover, a document in which he tru-ted implicitly for his re- 
lease from the toils of the enemy. Placing this docnment in his breast- 
pocket, his hand on the outside in the same pectoral proximity, and his 
trusty stag’s head in his luminous cravat, P. Brignoli proceeded to 
court. Batey was there before him, and had George Garrison and Guy 
Magee there on attachments, as witnesses. But they couldn’t swear to 
much, and were soon utterly put torout by the production of the ominous 
document. It read thus, and was duly attested by a notary public :— 


“ Memorandum of the engagement made between C. Chizzola & Co. and 
P. Brignoli for the term of Five Weeaks for Italian Opera commensung in New 
York May 1870 and continuing two weeks—thense in Chicago for two weeks, 
and two weeks also in Cincinnatti for one week Signor Brignoli will receive from 
Sig. Chizzola and company for his services as reno tennor assoluto the sun 
of Five Hundred Dollars (5u0 dols.) per week payable weekly and also all tra- 
velling expenses. 

(Signed) “C. A. Caizzoia & Co.” 

This document spelled as it is, held the Court spell-bound. Spell- 
bound also was the vast audience of five persons—spell-bound the blood- 
thirsty plaintiff. ‘Ihe stag’s head had confounded the powers of evil 
as the cross upon Valentine’s sword sets Mephistopheles cowering and 
crouching in his corner. It showed that Sig. Brig.’s relations to 
the Chizzola concern were only those of a hired singer, and hence that 
he was not responsible for any bills of their contracting. The erudite 
Judge remarked that this was a very hintricate and hextraordinary case. 
On minute search he had found nothing in Blackstone, or in Haines’ Town- 
ship Laws concerning reno tonnor hassolutos, and would ‘ave to decide 
the case on general principles. He should dismiss the case as a hun- 
justifiable prosecution. Ifa reno tenor hassoluto couldn’t go about the 
country diffusing his liquid melodies without being capiased in every 
town on an ’abeas corpus, is was time the practice was rebuked. He 
had a great mind to send the plaintiff up for vagrancy. The day 
was won. Virtue had triumphed, and the virtuoso didn’t owe so much 
as some had thought he did. The vivas of Brignoli’s friends rent the 
air. They would have borne him on their shoulders from the court-room 
but he was a trifle over weight and stairway was narrow. Brignoli ex- 
plained the case over and over with many gesticulations, and Batey re- 
tired discomfited, 

——0o0— 


THEATRICAL BANDITS. 


We take the following narrative of adventure from the London 
Figaro, and hope it may induce our readers to help in sweeping a horde 
of plunderers off the face of our theatres and concert-rooms :-— 


“I visited the Surrey Theatre on Saturday night, and can safely say that a 
more iniquitous box-keeper system does not exist than at the Surrey. At 
other theatres you are pillaged, it is true. But, at any rate, you get some- 
thing for your money. You pay sixpence for a farthing bill; sixpence for the 
use of a footstool; sixpence for the use of a cloak-room ; and sixpence for 
looking at the pretty girl who hands you an evaporated ice. But you really 
do get something for your money. Not so at the Surrey. You have to pay 
for the privilege of being escorted to what are facetiously called stalls, by a 
mouroful attendant. I will relate iny Saturday night experience. I entered 
the Surrey punctually to time, and was accosted at the top of the stairs by a 
stout, but not unprepossessing young lady, who ventured the remark, “ Play- 
bill, sir? twopence! Buy a play-bill, sir!” Now, I never buy play-bills when 
accosted. I never do so, on principle. The bills outside the house are usually 





false; and I have an objection to the touting system. The touts in Bow 
Street, and round about Covent Garden, are the curse of my life; and touts— 
male or female, inside a theatre or out—are loathsome to me—a nuisance, 
scandal, and an iniquity. 

“T escaped, not without difficulty, the syrenic allurements of the fascinating 
lady, heartily wishing I could have purchased a playbill, for twopence, from a 
lady, instead of expending sixpence on the inevitable man. When I was 
shown to my stall, I presented the conventional sixpence. aud expected to 
receive the conventional bill. ‘The grim-faced man stated that he would get 
me a bill. And I, trusting in the honour of the grim-faced man, allowed my 
sixpence to remain in his unworthy hands. I waited and waited; but the 
fellow never came. It was most important that I should see a programme. 
Actors and actresses were playing brilliantly; and, without my programme, 
their performance would have remained unrecorded to an admiring public. It 
then dawned upon me that I had been tricked ; that my fine fellow had disap- 
peared with my sixpence. I started in pursuit, oblivious of the play, unmindfal 
of the unrecorded talent. I found that I was trapped, locked into the stalls, 
for the door behind the stalls and dress circle was immovable. Accordingly, I 
hammered at the door ; and my hammering produced the desired effect. It 
produced an official, who, happily, was indignant as myself. He was furious 
with me for hammering at the door. I was furious with him for daring to 
keep ‘Count Almaviva,’ incarcerated ; and, moreover, for countenancing a 
system which is positively disgraceful. However, I obtained from my 
indignant friend the law of the Surrey Theatre. I will pass over the mild 
attempts at Billingsgate with which my efficial favoured me. We must expect 
such things from such people. But, as I said before, I ascertained the law of 
the Surrey Theatre. ‘The law is, that every visitor is to purchase a bill for 
twopence from the fascinating lady, and to be taxed sixpence, in addition, for 
the privilege of walking to the stalls behind a grim-faced man. I was told 
that I was all wrong, and the box-keepers were all right. The men, or stall- 
keepers, were not allowed to sell bills; they were only permitted to take fees 
for nothing. However, I insisted upon a bill, and declared I would not budge 
an inch until I had obtained one. 1 did obtain one; and, after a little more 
playful Billingsgate, my angry official left me.” 

(eee 


MUSIC AT PESTH. 


(From a Correspondent.) 

Writing from the above capital, a correspondent of the Neue 
Berliner Musikzeitung says :— 

“ ¢Musical.’ I should not dare to write to you under the above 
heading from this city of ours, which is anything but rich in good 
music, did there not stand at the head of the musical world herea 
man whose artistic fame has spread far beyond the boundaries of 
Hungary ; who has achieved an equally high position as a virtuoso and 
composer, and, surrounded by hisdisciples, to whom he announces the new 
faith, is the object of almost as much veneration as if he were more than 
human. I refer to the Abbé Dr. Franz Liszt. The hopes founded 
upon his permanent stay here, have, it is true, though from no fault of 
his, retnained up till now unfulfilled, and will, probably, continue so, 
until his artistic exertions shall be felt. The celebrated Abbé has 
founded a musical court, and, every Sunday, holds a grand levée, under 
the title of Matinée, in the saloons of the Stadtpfarrer (Rector of the 
Town), with whom he resides, ‘his levée is punctually attended by 
the most beautiful women belonging to the first families of the land, 
artists of both sexes—including individuals who merely fancy them- 
selves such—singers, male and female, from the National Theatre, and 
the representatives of the best journals. After high mass at ten 
o’clock, which the Abbé conscientiously attends, the crowd of 
the faithful assembles to hear and see the master. Not even 
the Fourteenth Louis could receive his courtiers with more noble- 
ness of manner, or more highly prized politeness, As in all courts, 
80 here, also, there are certain flatterers who bend their backs, because 
they know very well that it is only through the patronage of the sovereign 
that they can achieve a certain kind of importance. Liszt advances majes- 
tically through the saloons, giving herea friendly greeting; there a graspof 
the hand ; in another instance, an embrace : and, in still another a kiss on - 
the cheek. ‘The last mode of salutation fallsto the lot of only afew, namely 
to those who carry the artist’s hand to their lips. This kissing of hands 
has become quite an established custom. A Munich Professor, for whom 
Liszt got upa Beethoven performancea: hisresidence lately, thought him- 
self obliged toshow hishomage, after Liszt had played the first movement 
of the Kreutzer Sonata, by kissing ecstatically the master’s hand ! 
But whoever has the pleasure of hearing Liszt play alone forgets all 
the littlenesses in which the great artist delights. When he is accom- 
panied however by Remenyi, the ‘ national violinist’ as he is called, the 
whole effect is spoilt.” 

The Herr Abbé Dr. Franz Liszt might exclaim with Hamlet :— 

‘* They fool me to the top of my bent.” 


But the Abbé Dr. Franz Liszt is not Hamlet. 
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A BARK AND A BITE. 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 

Srr,—Punch this week in referring to the performances of Beethoven's 
music, that are taking place in honour of his Centenary, says to this effect :— 
“Fyrom the time of Beethoven’s birth, 100 years have.elapsed, but the music- 
loving public has not been subjected to the sound of any of his music on the 
barrel-organs.” IT have heard this same sentiment so many times from a cer- 
taia class of musieal people, that I think a word or two on the subject may 
not be amiss. Why this assumption of superiority of taste? Is to be tuneful, 
to be vulgar? Isa composer, because he is grand and deep to he praised because 
he is deficient in a point which to most persons is everything 2—I admit that 
Beethoven is everything and more than his most ardent admirers claim for him, 
but why this side stroke at what his talented musical brethren have excelled 
him in? I submit that the man who has made the most real tunes that can be 
transferred to the barrel-organs has given the most pleasure to the “‘music- 
loving” publie; those who do not like tune are not a “public” at all, but rather 
a coterie of would-be superior people who think it would be beneath them to 
join in liking what is appreciated by persons generally. I am aware that some 
things reach the barrel-organs that are fit for nothing else ; but we have all 
heard pieces played on this much despised instrument, that have been com- 
posed by our greatest musicians including Mozart, Rossini, and Meyerbeer, all 
of whom would be included in the sneer, which I take exception to. This 
continual onslaught on popularity, as popularity, though it may seem hard to say 
so, must arise from the critics themselves, having failed of this most coveted 
blessing in their own attempts, and so run it down on the “ fox and grapes ” 
principle, and when they get hold of a really great man like Beethoven a’fine 
opportunity is offered them of comforting themselves that they resemble him in 
this one respect if in no other.—I remain, yours faithfully, 

Dec. 7, 1870. Anti-PLAatIruDE. 

[All this simply means that Beethoven has no melody and that 
* Anti-Platitude,” speaking in a Pickwickian sense, is a noodle,—A. 8. S.] 
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REVIEWS. 

Fantasca Galop. By P. Herter. [London : A Hammond & Co.] 
WE have no doubt that, asa galop, this piece does excellently well. 
There is abundant verve in it, and it almost sets one in motion whether 
inclined for Terpsichorean exercise or not. But, putting Terpsichore 
aside, the “ Fantasca”’ is a thing to be played and enjoyed by whoever 
feels in lightsome mood—that is, in the humour to appreciate lightsome 
things. 
Improvisationen Wallzes. 

Co.] 
Herr Gune's is always welcome to the lovers of dance music, especially 
when he comes to them with a new waltz. No living composer shows 
such ingenious and graceful fancy in dealing with waltz measures as 
he. Indeed, it is easy to imagine that Gung’l has exhausted the capa- 
city of three-four rhythm—till his next set appears—and then we dis- 
cover that inventiveness can get more novel and elegant forms out of it. 
The waltzes before us are in the popular composer's best vein. We do 
not know higher praise. 


The Carmarthenshire March. Composed and arranged for the Pianoforte by 
Brintey Ricuarps. [London : Robert Cocks & Co.] 

Tue motto of this composition is “ Rhydd-did hedd a llwyddiant.’ 
We can hardly suppose that anybody wants a translation, but, if so’ 
then “ Freedom, peace, and prosperity” will serve to explain the formid- 
able array of consonants. Somebody however may ask why such words 
accompany the music of war. ‘This is why :—Mr. Richards was 
requested by Earl Cawdor, lord lieutenant of Carmarthenshire, to write 
a March adapted to rouse the patriotic ardour of his militia, and make 
them keep step. A true son of Carmarthen himself, Mr. Richards con- 
sented, and the result is before us; headed with perfect fitness, by the 
rallying ery of the county. ‘The March’ begins with an animated 
movement in six-eight time, melodious, and, as to rhythm, sufficiently 
well marked. A trio in two-four time, and the sub-dominant key, suc- 
ceeds; affording the needful variety, and leading to a resumption of the 
original subject, with which the piece ends. We hope Earl Cawdor 
wis his merry men like their March. If not they must be hard to 
please. . 


She Answered Yes, Song. Written and Composed by ALFRED B. ALLEN. 
(London ; Duff & Stewart.] 

Ture can be no need to explain what the “ Yes” in this song’s title 
signifies. It is, of course, the regly to a ‘‘ momentous question.” Mr. 
Allen’s verses are fairly written; but we like his music better. It 
shows thought and a laudable desire to go out of the well-trodden road 
along which the majority of song composers travel. If Mr. Allen will 
guard against a slight tendency to over-working diminished intervals, 
and for the use of abrupt transitions he may win for himself a good 
place among his class, 


By Joseru Guo’. [London: Hammond & 











The Lark. Vocal Duet. Poetry by Win11AM Hitts. Music composed by 
Franz Ast. [London R. Cocks & Co.] 

We have no great admiration for this duet. It should be simple, 

unaffected, and natural ; it is, on the contrary, a laboured attempt to 

achieve something which is not achieved. Herr Abt has positively 

a ata seconds in a little ditty about the Lark. What 

next! 


The Old Old Tale. Song. Poetry by Witt1am Hizts. Music composed 
by Franz Anr. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Tuts is a successful attempt to express the poetry of a poetical situation, 
and the song may be set down as an agreeable one. The change to E 
flat major from the dominant of C, at the introduction of the nightin- 
gale, and the return to the tonic at the refrain, “ Sing on, dear bird” 
(where, also, a new figure of accompaniment appears), produce, in each 
case, an excellent effect. But why will Herr Abt persist in using such 
an unvocal progression as that, say, from Ki flat to F sharp? 


The Argyle Waltzes. Composed and Dedicated to the Princess Louise by D. 
Fiorencta. [London: C Jefferys.] 

‘T'nEse waltzes have at least one merit—they are not distorted Scotch 

tunes made to do duty in a fashion fur which they were never intended. 

Other merit the “set” does not pessess in any striking degree. 


Ombre Amene. Romanza. Composta da Givtto! Bexepicr. [London 
A. Hammond & Co.] 

Tats beautiful romance opens with an impassioned movement in C 
major, accompanied by arpeggios, and followed by an allegro moderato 
in the same key, of a smooth and placid character. The latter is 
developed at some length, and with a striking success which arises, in 
part, from the masterly ease and fluency of the music. Amateurs of 
Italian songs, or of songs in Italian, should not overlook this production 
of Mr. Benedict's skilled and experienced pen. 


Our Blessings on the Daisies. Song. Written by CHArtes Mackay. 
Music composed by Franz Ast. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Here we have the popular German composer in a natural and unaffected 

mood. He has written a simple melody to Dr. Mackay’s = verses 

about the daisies, and his accompaniments are to match. e result 

must commend itself to every taste. 


Almond Blossoms. Song. Written by HkLEN Burnsms. Music composed 
by Franz Apr. (London: R. Cocks & Co.} 

Very easy to sing and play, and quite conventional in form, this song 

appeals to a large public, with whom there is every reason to anticipate 

for it much favour. We need scarcely remark that, in euch a case, no 

opportunity for criticism is presented. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep, Sacred Song. Written by J. C. TrwpEsLEY 
Music composed by Franz Apr. [London: R. Cocks & Co. ] 

Tus is a pretty song, but we fancy nearly every phrase of it has 

appeared before under Herr Abt’s name. At any rate, the music is 

very familiar and intimately associated in our mind with the composer. 

None the less, however, are its strains expressive and agreeable. 


The Music of the Heart. Song. Composed by Franz Ast. [London 
Robert Cocks & Co. | 

Tue pretty melody of this song and its adaptation to the words are 

features quite able to recommend it. Herr Abt has been studiously 

simple from first to last ; aiming to provide for the popular taste 

and for moderate ability rather than to display his own mastery over 

the resources of his art. It is well when composers of talent do this. 


The Two Roses. Duet for two Sopranos. Poetry by Wit1am Hits. 
Music composed by Franz Apr. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Ts duet is far too much a succession of thirds and sixths for our taste. 

We preter two melodies where there are two singers, and care little for 

one melody with a vocal accompaniment. 


Madeline, awake, arise. Serenade. Written by Wattam Hruts. Music 
composed by Fraxz Apr. (London : Robert Cocks & Co.] ; 
Tuts is one of the best songs Herr Abt has ever produced. The music 
is full of character and charm; every degree of a lover's impatience 
being happily expressed and that without effort of any kind. If 
“ Madeline” do not become a favourite we are quite mistaken either as 

to its merits or the public taste. 





Awoxe the artists now in London is Madame Rosa Csillag, who sang 
not so very many years since at Covent Garden, and who was once 
celebrated as the Karntnerthor prima donna of Vienna, Madame 
Csillag arrives from America with the intention of remaining a few 
months in this country. The great réles of Fides, Orfeo, Fidelio, and 
others belonging to the highest school of lyric art have had few 
representatives abler than this lady. 
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WAIFS. 

The Mapleson-Tietjens Italian Operatic party are in Scotland. 

Signor Giuseppe Romano isappointed Teacher of Music to H.R.H 
Prince Arthur. 

We believe that there is a fair probability of hearing Bach’s Passions- 
musik again before long in the metropolis, and that the second perform- 
ance will take place within the walls of Westminister Abbey.— 
Choir. 

‘The summary of new operas produced in Italy during 1870 contains 
thirty-two, Twenty-four are described buono, five mediocre, and three 
cattivo. This list, says the Milan Gazette, shows how few works of great 
merit have been composed in 1870, and a falling off of some twenty of 
national composers. 

The standard of musical degrees at Oxford has lately been raised. 
There are now two examinations to be passed in lieu of one for the 
degree of Mus. Bac. The first examination under the new statute will 
take place on March 8th, at the Music School, at ten o’clock, 

Mr. Vernon Rigby, Miss Lina Glover, Madame Laura Baxter, and 
Herr Stepan, are engaged for the performance to take place at St. 
George’s Hall for the benefit of the French Refugee Fund, under the 
patronage of the Orleans Princes. 

The Choir of Queen’s Park Church, Glasgow, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. R. Donaldson, organist, intend giving this year Haydn’s 
Passion, and two sacred compositions, written expressly for them by 
Mr. Emile Berger. Last year, it may be remembered, the choir gave 
Sullivan’s Prodigal Son. 


Mr. Bellew has made such a success with his Hanover Square Thurs- 
day readings, that he has been specially engaged by Mr. Mitchell to 
give five more Thursdays at the same place. He will also give some 
special Saturday afternoon readings, the particulars of which will be 
very shortly announced. 

There is a splendid opening just now for any young man of genius 
who is anxious to acquire fame and fortune speedily. He has only to 
answer the following advertisement in the Daily News :— 

“ Lrrerary.—Wanted, a Young Man accustomed to literary work for pub- 
lishers ; well practised in analysis and logical digest, as in composition ; to assist 
in preparing for the press a series of volumes illustrative of theosophic science, 
or the entire system of nature, moral, mental, and material. Salary, to com- 
mence, 21s. per week. Time, 6} hours daily.—Address, A. B. C., Messrs. 
——,, London. 

Harrison Millard, the American composer, according to Brainard’s 
Musical World, “is diligently engaged on a work, which, if completed, 
will-mark an era in the annals of American music, as it will be the first 
four-act Italian opera ever composed by an American, and if the two 
last acts to be written prove to be as meritorious as the first two, now 
published, we think his contribution to art will meet with an apprecia- 
tive reception on the part of his countrymen, who will be proud to claim 
him as an American.” 

Alexander Nikolaievitch Seroff, the greatest modern Russian composer, 
died at St. Petersburg on Feb, 1, after a very short illness, at the age of 
fifty. Seroff wasa composer of the school of Wagner, and was well 
known by his operas, Judith and Rogneda. A later opera, Maslanitza, 
was inferior to the other two, He leaves another opera, Hostile Force, 
finished, all but the instrumentation of the last act. Asa theorist and 
critic, Seroff was even better than as a composer, and wrote much for 
the journals. By the direction of the Grand-Duchess Helen, he was 
buried in the Monastery of St. Alexander Nevsky, between Glinka and 
Dargomizhsky. 

Mr. Jerome Hopkins, who believes in popularizing music to the full- 
est extent, gave a concert recently in New York, where the programme 
was selected by the audience, A list of one hundred pieces was distri- 
buted, containing selections from all composers, all schools, and as the 
numbers were selected, Mr. Hopkins, who was seated at the piano, played 
them off from memory. It would be creditable to the culture of the 
audience that Beethoven’s C sharp minor sonata was in demand, but as 
Gottschalk’s “ Morte” wasalsocalled for, itis probable that sentiment had 
something to do with the choice. There is something so pleasant, how- 
ever, in the idea of having the programme in one’s own power, and a 
pair of efficient fingers ready to interpret one’s choice that Mr. Hopkins’ 
idea is not a bad one for the audiences.—P/il. Post. 

_ An ingenious French invention is a machine for writing music. The 
inventor passes over a metal cylinder, turning regularly by means of a 
clock movement and communicating with a battery, a band of paper 
impregnated with a solution that will decompose under the influence 
of an electric current, as in telegraphic apparatus according to Caselli’s 
and other systems. The clock movement may be put in motion or 
stopped at will by an electric or mechanical stop or detent. The band 
of paper being placed on the cylinder, the inventor places above it a 
series of meta) wires or plates, isolated from each other in such a way 


that as they rest atone point on the paper, in a parallel direction to the 
axis of the cylinder, they each communicate, by means of a separate 
metallic wire, with a contact apparatus placed under each of the keys 
of the keyboard of the instrument. These contact apparatuses are 
worked by the motion of the key, either by bringing together two wires 
or metallic plates, or by plunging one point in a jar of mercury com- 
municating with the battery. The circuit is thus closed for each of the 
wires only when the key corresponding to it is lowered. 


A young gentleman isin prison, at Aylesbury, for personating Mr, 
Bellew, the celebrated reader. The trial comes off very shortly at the 
Aylesbury Assizes, It appears that the young fellow, who is no more 
like Mr. Bellew than Mr. Phelps is like little Clark at the Haymarket, 
went about to the miserable deadly-lively provincial towns, into which 
the photograph of Mr. Bellew has never entered, and pretended he was 
the great entertainer. At many places he managed to get hold ofa 
considerable amount of money; but, at last, the police popped down 
upon him. ‘he Antipholus of the provinces made no attempt to make 
up after Mr, Bellew. I should have thought it worth while to invest 
in a silver wig and some bushy black eyebrows. ‘The scene in court, 
when the real and the false Antipholus are shown side by side, will be 
most amusing. ‘There will stand Mr. Bellew defiant, tossing his 
argentine locks triumphantly from his forehead ; and by his side will 
stand the miserable close-cropped culprit, who has been in prison ever 
since November last, and, most probably, has had all his pluck taken 
out of him by this time. 


Among the papers of a well-known historian, lately deceased, there 
has been found at Schwerin, a broad octavo manuscript volume in good 
condition, with Latin and German hymns, set to music, and presented 
by the first Saxon Capellmeister, Johann Walther, in 1530, to his friend 
Martin Luther. This fact is proved beyond a doubt by a memorandum 
in the great Reformer’s own hand, and the orthography of the time on 
the title page. The memorandum runs as follows; ‘‘ Hat myr verehret 
meyn guter Friend Johann Walther, Componist Musica zu Torgaw, 
1580. Dem Gottgnade. Martinus Luther.” (Presented to me by my 
good friend Herr Johann Walther, musical composer, ‘Torgaw, 1530. 
May God bless him. Martin Luther.) The present owner of this 
manuscript treasure has submitted it to Herr Kade, musical director, 
with a view to its publication. Among the hymns contained in the 
collection are the two great features of the Lutheran hymn book, “ Ein’ 


‘feste Burg ist unser Gott,” and ** Vater unser im’ Himmelreich.” 


Mrs. Wood announces for Saturday March 4th a new comedy by Mr. 
Albery, called Zhe Two Thorns. Iam very sorry that this clever 
author has been persuaded to make use of such a tricky and absurd 
title. Sequels—and 1 suppose this is a sequel—are invariably bad. It 
it is not a sequel, the connecting link between the new comedy and the 
Vaudeville play is purposeless. I thought Mr. Albery knew better 
than this. But, I suppose dramatists must boil pots, like other artists. 
Painters do it. We have My First Sermon; My Second Sermon ; 
“ Miss Lily going toa Ball, and coming Home again; ” “ Miss Lily 
jumping off the Stairs ;” “ Miss Lily in her Tub;”andsoon. Musicians 
boil pots. We have Lily's Good Night, followed by Lily’s Good 
Morning. Why should not dramatists boil pots? The Two Roses, The 
Two Thorns, The Two Stalks, The 2'wo Buds, The Two Leaves, The Two 
Grubs, and so on ad nauseam, Oh! these pot boilers !—Figaro. 


Adbertisements. 


THB VOICE 2 SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Rucent Street, W. 

















DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, a establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 





Bagakrast,—Epps's Cocoa.—GratTevuL AND Comrorting.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite.—The Civil Service 
Gazette remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 


perties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each 
packet is labelled: James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
makers of Epps’s Cacagine, a very thin evening beverage, 
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HE CARMARTHEN MARCH, (Quick Step.) for the 


Pianoforte, composed by special desire of the Earl of Cawdor, (to whom it is 
dedicated), for the County of Carmarthen, by Brinuey Riciagps. *"3s. 3 post free 


for 18 stamps. 
AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 


PIANOFORTE. 771st edition, 4s.; free by post for 28 stamps. “It is un- 
approached by! anything of the kind that has hitherto been produced.”—Oriental 
Circular,” gy par excellence, the book for beginners,"—Scholastic Register. 
London : thn Cocks & Co., 

AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 
SINGING. 41st edition, 5s.,free by post for 33 stamps. 
APPENDIX to ditto, by Franz ‘Ast, Same price. 
London : Published only by Ropert Cooks & Co., New Burlington Street. Order 
of all Musicsellers, 


Sung by Mdlle. CORANI at the Crystal Palace Concerts 


“MARIN BOD A.” 


CANZONE. 
Parole del SIGNOR CIABATTA, 


Musica di ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
Price 4s, 





‘This canzone is written throughout with Signor Randegger's unfailing fluency 
and grace. The melody is really charming, while not a few devices of accompani- 
ment are used which, besides giving piquancy to the song, show once more the 
composer's ingenuity and his constant desire to obtain that variety which accom- 
paniments, as @ rule, ry sadly lack. We recommend ‘ Marinella’ to all lovers of 
Italian music.”. 

London: Dencss ‘Davisox & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


SELECT PRACTICE. 


FORTY-TWO PROGRESSIVE LESSONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
IN TEN BOOKS. 
Intended as an introduction to the Works of Tue Great Masters, Selected, 
edited, and fingered by 


JULES BENEDICT, 
Price 2s, each, 
London: Duwcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

The Daily Telegraph says of this important educational work :—‘ The utility of 
this collection must be at once obvious, everybody having, at some time or other, 
experienced the difficulty of deciding what to study next, and the evil results of 
making a wrong choice. It is no small advantage for students to have Mr, 
Benedict's help in such a case, and not only tobe taught the what, but the how. 
Among the forty-two pieces selected are many of acknowledged worth, apart from 
their educational value ; while, in the latter respect, we do not fear to say that who- 
ever masters the series goes a long way towards becoming master of the instrument.” 


‘MASTER AND PUPIL.’’ 


EIGHT ELEMENTARY LESSONS FOR TWO PERFORMERS ON 
ONE PIANOFORTE, 


COMPOSED BY 


JULES BENEDICT, 
Price 5s. 
London: Dunoan Davisow & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


The Daily Telegraph in a Review of the above valuable educational work says:— 
“Master and Pupil’ consists of eight elementary lessons for two performers en one 
Pianoforte by Jules Benedict, Each exercise serves a definite purpose in the admirable 
manner to be expected when the writer is a skilled veteran, like Mr. Benedict. The 
pupil’s share in the duets is of an el 'y ter, and we cannot conceive 
anything better adapted to ground him well in the essential first principles which are 
so often neglected for shallow and showy progress, so called." 














2 OPHELIA'S BALLAD, 
THERE THOU SLEEPEST, WHERE THE 
FLOOD IS DEEPEST,’’ 


Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, with immense success, in the Opera of 
“ HAMLET." 


The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Price 1s. 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published this day, 


THE BIRDS’ LOVE SONG, 
SONG, 
The Words by FREDERICK BNOCH. 
The Music by 
HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Rogent Street, W. 





Messrs. HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Beg toannounce that the whole of the Music in Borrasiui’s NewQp a 


“ALI BABA,” 


Is Now Ready. 





The Opera complete, with Italian and English words, 
£1 11s, - s. D. 
0 


OVERTURE - =- oe 
INTRODUCTION e Coro, “ Che si fa” 
ARIA, con Coro, ALI BABA, “ ™ Bpetincelo 
che incanta” - 
» Also arranged as Solo ec eer oe 
ROMANZA, DELIA, “Non e il poter ” - 
* Also arranged in lower Key - 
DUO, ALI BABA e ABOU, “ seemaape 
Giubilo” — - 
TRIO, DELIA, ALI BABA, e ABOUL, 
* Esultiamo ” - - 
DUO, DELIA e NADIR, «Ah! Dal Giorno ? 
TRIO, DELIA, NADIR, ALI BARA, ' - Rap. 
tird se affanno ” - - 
ROMANZA, NADIR, “ Lunge da te - - 
» Also arranged in lower a - 
FINALE, Act I., March and Chorus, &e. - 
CORO, Soprani,““O comeé bello” - - ~~ - 
= RECIT., DELIA, “ . Nadir cones 
0 ” * 
DUETTINO, DELIA e ABOUL, Paro, 
imponi ” - 
QUARTETTE, “ Nadir ! lui hee! " °. 
DUO, DELIA e NADIR, “ Sei di dunque ” 
DUO, NADIR e ALI BABA, “Nella prossima 
MARCH e CORU, “ Alla leggiadra” - 
FINALE, Act IT., “Sarebbe mai vero?” - 
BALLATA, NADIR - - -+- - - 
TRIO, “ Ratti voliam sull’ orme” - ° - 
TERZETTO, “Serena lafronte” - - = - 
CORO, “Compagnia cavallo” - 
ARIA e RECIT., DELIA “ In questa outs” ” 
ARIA, ALI BABA, “Oh pug 17. 
FINALE, Act UI. - ‘ 
CORO, SOPRANI, “ Gloria al Profeta” a - 
QUINTETTO, “E troppo P angoscia” - = - 
TERZETTO, con Coro,“ Chivala” - = - 
VALSE, ALI BABA e DELIA, con Cote, nie 
un bicchier” - 
» “Se un bicchier,” idaaiaded as Solo - 
» __“E PL ebbrezza.” ae by Malle, 
Calisto - Picccais- i 


CO > Be coc 8 > 


_ 
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FINALE, “Mach’acid?”- - + - 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W 
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NEW SONGS SUNG BY SANTLEY. 


The Fountain mingles with the River... ... 
Words by Suettry. Music by Cu. Gounop. 


It is not always May 


Words by Lonergettow. Music by ‘Cn. Gene 


What shall I sing? ... .. 
Words by Maynarp. Music by L. ani. 


The Buccaneer J. 
ie Words by R. Rezcer. Music by Senemn: D ‘Toms, 


MDLLE. LIEBHART'S NEW SONG. 


Love and Dove . 
Composéd expréssly for Madame Liebhart, ne Seiiiilen Suaoe. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 


LORD oF LORNE LANCERS 


DAN. GODFREY. 


BANDMASTER, GRENADIER GUARDS. 


A New Set of Lancers on Scotch Airs, beautifully illustrated (by 
T..W. LEE) with an authentic 


PORTRAIT OF 
THE MARQUESS OF LORNE. 


Price As. 
THE 


LORD OF LORNE GALOP. 


A New Portrait of the Marquess or Lorne, from a Photograph 
by Messrs, Exvtiotr & Fry, is published on the title-page of 
DAN. GODFREY’S LORD OF LORNE GALOP. 


Price 3s. 
THE 


LADY OF LORNE MARCH. 


FRANZ NAVA. 


With a benten’y Portrait of H. R. H. the Prixcess Louise. 
Price 3s, 

















NEW CLASSICAL JUVENILE WORK. 


CARL, REINECKE’S 


JUVENILE ALBUM. 


A Collection of Thirty Original Easy Pieces, arranged in a 
Progressive Form for Young Performers on the Pianoforte. 


IN TWO BOOKS, 4s. EACH. 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0, 50, New Bond St. 





3s. 





EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc. 


ORGANIST OF THE TOWN HALL, LEEDS. 





/COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


EDOUARD BATISTE, 


ORGANIST OF ST. EUSTACHE, PARIS, 





1. Four Andantes_ OE ae 
2. Two Andantes - - - 
3. Grand Offertoire in D minor 
. Grand Offertoire in C minor 
. Grand OffertoireinD - - 
. Grand OffertoireinF - 
. Grand Offertoire in E minor 
. Grand Offertoire for Easter 
DayinAminor - - - 
. Grand Offertoire in F minor 
. Two Elevations—F major 
and E flat major - - 
. Six Short Loud and Soft 


Voluntaries - 
Suitable for the Opening and Closing of Divine Service. 


. Two Soft Voluntaries—A 
minor and D minor- =- 
. Funeral March - - 
. Two Processional Marches 
. Offertoire in B flat - - - 
Offertoire in A - - - 
. Two Voluntaries - - 
. March in E Fiat and post- 
lude - 

. Three PR AES - - - 
. Elevation and two Com- 
munions pte We 

21. Nine Preludes - - - - 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 
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